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ETHNIC RELIGION IN ITS RELATION TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


SEVERAL theses drawn from Christology are proposed, to which 
I shall silently accord the force of axiomatic truth in the discus- 
sion of this theme. 

1. The faet of the incarnation of the Son of God in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth presupposes that in human nature, as 
fashioned by the creative Word, there is a positive fitness for such 
divine union. This fitness for union with God has been dis- 
organized, perverted, and weakened by sin, but it has not become 
extinct. It lives, and produces fruit after its kind in all men, 
however debased. 

2. The Christian religion is the fellowship of love in Jesus 
Christ with God. Jesus, the incarnate Son, is the perfect ideal 
of his own religion. Men are in the final sense religious who by 
the Holy Spirit become the members of himself, and by faith live 
his life of love to God and man. 

3. The fellowship with God created by Jesus Christ in his king- 
dom presupposes an original relation and an original fellowship 
of love between God and man, a living fellowship which enters 
fundamentally into the divine idea of normal manhood. The 
Son of God is the prototype of man; man is formed in God’s 
image. This fellowship survived the introduction of sin, and 
conditions the grotesque rites of pagan worship. 

4. Christ declares himself to be the light of the world. Light 
shines in two directions: backward as well as forward. He illu- 
mines the first Adam. He illumines the religion of Eden. Christ 
pours a flood of light on the religious life of our apostate race. 
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In as far as we know the incarnate Son we may get insight into 
the life of the religions of the world, and interpret the relations 
which these religions sustain to Christianity. 

Under the guidance of these general truths of revelation I 
endeavor to study the relation of ethnic religion to the Christian 
religion. 

I. 

All religion embraces two terms: God and man. Both terms 
are by the idea affirmed at the same time; not man to the exclu- 
sion of God, not God to the exclusion of man. Ina sound doc- 
trine of religion God is the first term. No God no religion. The 
first term is necessarily related to the second term. No man 
no religion. Both terms, God and man, are essential. If the 
existence of God and his ethico-vital relation to man be not pre- 
supposed and duly asserted, or if the divine imageship of man, 
though fallen and sinful, and his vital kinship with God, be denied, 
in either case the nature of pagan religion is fatally wronged. 

Therefore we have to deny that religion originates in man 
alone, or that the religious life is exclusively human life, just as 
on the other hand we have to deny that religion originates in God 
alone, or that the religious life is exclusively divine life. Religion 
involves a reciprocal relation, — the spiritual relation of God to 
man, and the spiritual relation of man to God. God anticipates 
man as his child, his heir and companion. Man postulates God 
as his Father, his portion, and his friend. So in the religious life, 
God’s relation to man involves man’s relation to God, and man’s 
relation to God involves God’s relation to man. The two things 
are inseparable forms of the same ethico-spiritual connection. 

In the idea of natural religion God and man are, however, not 
merely terms. Each term is also a factor. God is active toward 
man and in him. Man is active toward God. Moreover, each 
is active toward the other, not in some one quality only of his 
existence, but in the totality of personal life. God as God is 
active toward man. Man as man is responsively active toward 
God. 

Of God it does not suffice to say that He reveals his will and 
exercises his authority. Nor of man does it suffice to say that he 
is a subject of the divine government. Divine authority and 
human obedience are elements of religious life; but sovereign 
authority is not the equivalent of God, nor is man’s accountability 
to law the equivalent of humanity. Religion involves an inter- 
action, not only between the will of the personal Creator and the 
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will of the personal creature, but reciprocal activity between the 
being of God and the being of man. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the reciprocal interaction between 
God and man only intellectual. Of God it does not suffice to say 
that He manifests the truth concerning himself, truth which men 
receive and hold; nor of man, does it suffice to say that he per- 
ceives the truth of God, seen by the light of nature or by the 
light in his soul. Divine truth and human knowledge enter 
into religion; but the vital interaction between God and the 
natural man is deeper and more comprehensive than intuitive 
perceptions of spiritual truth. 

Contemplated on the divine side, religion embraces God’s life 
of love. The Godhead goes forth from himself toward man, and 
is active in sympathy with him and on his behalf, —a truth in- 
dicated by the parable of the shepherd going after the one lost 
sheep wandering in the wilderness. Contemplated on the human 
side, religion embraces, not man’s will, nor his intelligence, in dis- 
tinction from his selfhood, not his soul in distinction from the 
body, nor his feelings in distinction from his understanding, but 
including all parts of his organization, it takes in manhood from 
the centre to the circumference of his individual and social exist- 
ence. 

Religion implies God, the personal Creator, with his infinite 
resources and prerogatives. Religion implies man, the personal 
creature, with his divine aptitudes and unfathomable needs. Be- 
tween these two terms there is constant giving and constant re- 
ceiving. God not only upholds,— He is also ever imparting 
spiritual vitality. God seeks man. A fallen world is the object 
of his love; and his love is not satisfied but by the possession of 
his prodigal son. Says Zwingli: ‘“ Deus distrahi amat ; possideri 
gaudet.” Man in turn feels after God. Whether conscious of 
it or not, the instincts of his soul are ever reaching out after the 
heayenly good that God is bestowing, thus illustrating the pro- 
found words of Augustine: “ Inquietum est cor nostrum, donec 
requiescat in Te.” 

The constant interaction between God and man, between in- 
finite Spirit and finite spirit, may justly be styled a communion. 
God, the author of man, lives a life of love in communion with man ; 
and man, the prodigal son, lives a spiritual life in communion with 
God. This proposition expresses the radical conception of ethnic 
religion. 

The doctrine that ethnic religion is a divine-human communion 
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does not involve a denial either of the utter depravity of our 
fallen race, or of God’s displeasure with sin. The communion 
between infinite Spirit and finite spirit, as it lies before us in 
actual history, is a caricature of its ideal, being distorted by the 
mighty, all-pervasive forces of moral evil and physical evil. But 
the caricature cannot be understood, except as, guided by the 
reflected light of Christianity, we study pagan beliefs and pagan 
cults in relation to such a presupposition. To adopt the terminol- 
ogy of natural science, the doctrine of a divine-human communion 
might be called a working hypothesis. But it is more than an 
hypothesis. Both the direct teaching and the metaphysical hints 
of Scripture sustain the idea of a sub-conscious communion be- 
tween the Creator-Spirit and the creature-spirit, — an interaction 
between fontal Life and derived life energizing the soul before 
the dawn of consciousness. 

In the beginning of human history we find this fact recorded : 
* And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” Living soul the first man became by an inbreathing 
from the bosom of divine Life. This primal act was not a tran- 
sient event ; nor may we think of it only as repeated at successive 
points of time at the instant of the beginning of the embryo of 
each individual. Rather is the primal inbreathing to be under- 
stood as the beginning of constant communication of spiritual ani- 
mation from the transcendent Author to our race, including all its 
members. What as to his spiritual essence the first man was in 
his primeval state, that as to spiritual essence the human race 
continues to be from age to age, notwithstanding the fact that 
“by one man sin entered into the world.” The conditions of 
man’s beginning are conditions of man’s continuance. Humanity 
is not self-sufficient either as to the body or the soul; but is up- 
held by a twofold divine action, — by the agency of an external 
environment, and by an immanent presence. If outward natural 
conditions were to fail, man’s earthly existence would collapse ; so 
if the original spiritual conditions were to fail, his religious and 
ethical life would wither and perish. 

The words of Genesis are echoed by pagan insight. In his 
work, “De natura Deorum,” Cicero says: ‘“ Nemo igitur vir 
magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fecit.”! Such language 
is certainly not to be understood from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian revelation. Nevertheless, coming from a pagan philosopher, 
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the sentiment is a remarkable intuitive response to the declara- 
tion of Genesis. It is an unconscious testimony to what the 
Greek Fathers called the Adyos ozeppatixds, or to the Logos of 
the Evangelist John, the Light that shineth in the darkness of 
heathenism.! The sentiment of Cicero that no man was ever 
great without a divine inbreathing, is not peculiar to him. Kin- 
dred beliefs are found among Roman authors and among Greek 
authors, not to speak of the traditions of other nations. Ovid 
says: — 
“Est deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo.” 

Sentiments like these rest on the basal truth of which there is 
among heathen nations a well-nigh universal intuition, that men 
are begotten originally by and have descended from the gods, 
or, to translate a mythological notion into Bible phrase, that 
** Adam was the son of God.” Widely as the philosophy and 
poetry of paganism differ from Bible teaching, both move on the 
spiritual plane of human life, both evince the mysterious force 
of the imperishable bond of fellowship between God and man, 
witnessing, each in its own measure, to a continuous impartation 
of spiritual vitality from the heart of God to the hearts of men. 


II. 


If we concede the principle that throughout heathendom there 
is an uninterrupted sub-conscious intercommunion between divine 
Spirit and human spirit no less than that the heathen have felt 
heavenly aspirations and are consciously making efforts to enjoy 
fellowship with the divine realm, we may with some profit study 
the question respecting the relations which the natural religious 
life sustains to Christianity. 

I propose to consider the question in three propositions, the 
first of which is this: Zhat the natural religious life of mankind 
is the requisite presupposition and, on the human side, the posi- 
tive basis of the kingdom of God. The Christian religion pre- 
sumes the universal prevalence of natural religion. 

The self-manifestation of God in Jesus of Nazareth, who took 
upon Him of the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary,” implies 
that in human nature there is spiritual kinship with God, and 
therefore a capability of free response to the gracious humilia- 
tion of God in the person of his Son. In the kinship of human 
personality with divine personality lies the possibility of Abra- 
ham, an elect man, called by Jehovah to be the progenitor of an 

1 John i. 5, 9. 2 Heidelberg Catechism, 35. 
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elect nation ; a nation designed to live and develop, distinct from 
all other nations, in the higher fellowship of the Messianic cove- 
nant with God. In this vital kinship, purified, strengthened, and 
matured by the discipline of the Abrahamic covenant, lies also the 
human possibility of the incarnate Mediator, the Word made 
flesh. ‘The fact of a divine-human Person is a mystery congenial, 
on the one hand, to the infinite being of God, andyon the other 
hand, congenial to the finite constitution of man. His unique 
birth and sinless history are no less truly the assertion and per- 
fection of latent possibilities of human nature than the realization 
of divine Life in human life. 

In our times the religious life of pagan nations has, in point of 
quality, the same kinship with God that was disclosed by the 
Chaldean patriarch, though by reason of wicked deeds persisted 
in contrary to conscience, it may in some families and some na- 
tions be much less in degree. Ethnic life has, from age to age, 
as the great world-religions testify, retained its divine affinities. 
Hence the sense of a connection, 1 may even say of an indissolu- 
ble connection, with the divine realm does not perish. Whilst 
among some peoples this divine sense may be feeble and dull, in 
others it is quick and vigorous, deep and energetic. This spiritual 
vitality, this undying kinship, renders the heathen of our time 
receptive toward the approach of God in his incarnate Son. They 
possess a degree of genuine fitness for the life and salvation im- 
parted by the gospel, and their genuine fitness shows itself when- 
ever by the living teacher the gospel is proclaimed. The divine 
image is accessible to the touch of Jesus Christ. 

It may accordingly be said that ethnic religious life answers to 
the Christian religion as wax to the seal, or as fertile soil to good 
seed, or as the structure of the eye matches the light of the sun. 
The old religious life, though falsified by sin, is correlative to the 
new life. The former is the condition of the adaptedness of the 
latter. The possibility of salvation by grace means the corre- 
spondence of the deeper instincts of the natural heart to the great 
redemption. The “natural man” is at issue with himself. The 
soul as governed by the law of sin is averse to Christianity, but 
by virtue of its original divine kinship the soul is in living sym- 
pathy with Christianity. 

If it were otherwise, our race would be hopeless. If otherwise, 
the gospel would not be the power of God unto salvation, for this 
power can take effect only in them that believe, or are capable 
of believing. If there had been no presence of the preincar- 
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nate Son of God in human nature and human personality, there 
would have been no fullness of time, and in consequence no send- 
ing forth of the Son to be born of a woman.! If in the hearts of 
the heathen there were no divine fitness to be saved from the 
dominion and curse of apostasy; if there were no positive aspira- 
tions after a fellowship with God better than what world-religions 
beget ; if the prodigal son had no lingering faith in the fatherli- 
ness of his father, no memory of his father’s house, where there 
is bread enough and to spare; if there were no truth whatever in 
the words of Tertullian, “ Anima Christiana naturaliter est,” then 
there would be no points of contact between depraved humanity 
and Christian truth; and the redemption wrought out by the 
mediatorial work of Christ would be inappropriate and alien. 

My second proposition is, that ethnic religions are a prepara- 
tion for the gospel. The natural religious life renders the heathen 
adequate to its benedictions, and begets a demand for the true 
Mediator. 

The general effect of the observance of the rites of pagan 
religion is, under one aspect, negative. Its pious devotees have a 
profound sense of need. They may tenaciously cling to a system 
of belief to which they have been brought up; for them it is, 
compared with other cults, the most congenial mode of worship ; 
yet the gods whom they honor do not satisfy their spiritual desires. 
They have wants which no superstitions satisfy; fears which no 
offerings silence; pangs of remorse which no asceticism allays ; 
doubts which no oracle, no myths, no Socratic wisdom can solve. 
Doubting, fearing, sometimes despairing, yet always sighing for 
a good which they have never possessed, numbers, like the wise 
men from the East, look for the star of promise. ‘ The wisest of 
the heathen,” says Canon Farrar, “ never definitely grasped the 
doctrine of immortality. They never quite got rid of a haunting 
dread that perhaps, after all, they might be nothing better than 
insignificant and unheeded atoms, swept hither and thither in the 
mighty eddies of an unseen, impersonal, mysterious agency.” ” 

But it is not enough to say that ethnic religions intensify the 
sense of spiritual need. Their function is positive, no less than 
negative ; for the roots of every religion are imbedded in heavenly 
soil. All contain some spiritual truth. They perpetuate spiritual 
ideas. They support divine worship. They inspire and sustain 
moral and heroic deeds. 


It may be safely affirmed that the divine beliefs cherished by 
1 Gal. iv. 3-5. 2 Seekers after God, p. 211. 
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ethnic religions have fundamental significance. I merely name 
some of them: The existence of a God; the dependence of men 
on God for earthly and spiritual benefits; the obligation of wor- 
ship; the idea of right and wrong; the consciousness of indi- 
vidual shortcomings and social disorders; the requirement of 
holiness; the necessity of reconciliation with God by means of 
bloody sacrifices ; and the prospect of rewards and punishments 
after death. Among the more debased nations these beliefs are 
very obscure and indefinite ; but in the history of the more highly 
developed peoples they come prominently to view. 

Each of these beliefs infolds an element of truth. No one of 
them, it must be freely conceded, is a truth under the form in 
which by the pagan mind it is conceived ; nevertheless in each 
belief there is some spiritual good,—a woof of divine origin 
woven into the warp of religious and ethical life. This divine 
vitality forms the requisite groundwork on which the gospel may 
build. It is the capability of the new education, the heavenly 
discipline which Christianity brings. No belief, no rite as this 
obtains in any ethnic religion, has, as James Freeman Clarke as- 
sumes, been transferred and adopted by Christianity, nor is it ap- 
proved by Christianity. The kingdom of God is not a mechanical 
combination of things new and things old. Throughout it is 
original, a self-constructed organism evolved from its own prin- 
ciple, the incarnate Son of God. Every element of truth com- 
mon to the religions of the world and to the religion founded by 
Christ is as a part of Christian faith and Christian worship dis- 
tinct and peculiar, since all Christian facts and Christian ordi- 
nances derive their meaning and virtue from their organic con- 
nection with his unique personality. His person and life being 
unique, the vitality of every Christian fact is unique, and the 
contents of every form of valid doctrine are unique. Yet the 
kind of truth held by the natural religious consciousness, however 
obscurely seen, however grotesque the form of expression in myth 
or ceremonial, is nigh of kin to Christian truth. So far forth as 
heathen life is intoned by the godlikeness of the human soul it is 
congenial to the Christian life. A truth as affirmed by heathen- 
ism, though shadowy and inadequate, qualifies the heathen for 
the perception, even if indistinct, and for the appreciation, though 
partial, of its complemental kindred truth as revealed by God in 
Christ and proclaimed by the gospel. That which is cardinal and 
new in Christianity matches the genius of natural religious life, 
supplies its deficiencies, and fulfills its unsatisfied desires. 
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When a pagan people yield to the apprehending grace of Jesus 
Christ, the elements of spiritual truth underlying their gross 
superstitions and idolatrous worship become the natural beginning 
of a regenerate life and a pure faith. It is important to empha- 
size a principle which theology has not unfrequently overlooked. 
Pagan beliefs, especially as prevalent among the stronger and 
more civilized nations, though in form false and unworthy, are, 
as to their essence, in positive sympathy with Christian belief. 
Pagan belief has an eye for that which is divine, spiritual, heav- 
enly. Says Paul: “That which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in them; for God manfested it to them.”! So far forth 
a false belief may be positively good and right. The paradox 
does not kill the proposition. Myths and cults become stepping- 
stones by which devout and earnest heathen ascend from a lower 
to a higher plane, from the service of an ineffectual ceremonial to 
the inspiring worship of the triune God, from the realm of dark- 
ness to the realm of light. 

My third proposition on the relation of natural religion to 
Christianity is, that the one is the unconscious prophecy of the 
other. Ideas crystallized into myths typify facts of Messianic 
revelation. Ruling tendencies in the history of heathen worship 
foreshadow fundamental elements of Christian worship. 

Every great religion is an effort of man, moved by divine in- 
breathing, to effect intimate union and blissful communion with 
God. This effort,as seen along the principal lines of history, has, 
as Dr. Dorner has stated it,? two leading phases. Either religious 
life endeavors to bring God into man, and thus bring about an 
incarnation, or endeavors to lift man up into God, and thus apo- 
theosize humanity. The effort is futile. The original divine- 
human fellowship is not revived. Much less can heathen yearn- 
ing, or heathen thought, or heathen endeavor, or heathen asceti- 
cism, or all united, attain to the ideal divine human fellowship 
constituted in the person of the God-man, the blessings of which 
are enjoyed by the members of his kingdom. This failure of 
heathen efforts is keenly felt by the more advanced heathen na- 
tions. Their best aspirations, their most faithful services, do no 
more than intensify the cravings of the soul. Of the experience 
of the Christian, Dorner says: “ Bei jedem Gang zum Brunnen 
Gottes wird der Durst gestillt, jeder Trunk erweckt den Durst 
nach vollerer Aneignung.” If we use this imagery to describe 
the experience of the heathen, we shall have to say, each draught 
from the fountain of the gods increases their burning thirst. 

1 Rom. i. 19. 2 Doctrine on the Person of Christ. 
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The sense of disappointment, faint in some, in others profound 
and keen, is universally prevalent. Like Plato and Epictetus, 
their hearts are burdened and depressed. 

These persistent efforts have solemn significance. What do 
they mean? What do they declare? The only answer is, that 
such continuous and mighty efforts of the heathen show an inner 
imperishable demand for the mystery which their efforts seek in 
vain to produce, —a demand for union between divine life and 
human life. An undying instinct, fed from an unseen fountain in 
the divine soil of humanity, announces man’s deepest need and 
his chief mission. It points towards the central fact of Messianic 
revelation, the fulfillment of pagan aspirations and Jewish prophe- 
cies. It points to the advent of the incarnate Son, who is the 
ideal union of God and man perfectly realized. A divine-human 
Mediator is as precisely adjusted to natural religious instincts and 
to the intimations of mythology as Jesus of Nazareth answers to 
the historic types and ceremonial figures of the Old Testament. 

Every great world-religion also has a definite character rela- 
tively to moral evil. Itis an effort to make peace between heaven 
and earth. The pagan mind has definite perceptions of divine 
displeasure, and some sense of the bitterness of self-condemna- 
tion, — two aspects of a contra-ideal moral condition, a condition 
begetting continual unrest. Hence the animal sacrifices so com- 
mon among the heathen ; hence, also, the numerous instances of 
human sacrifices. A strong desire to kill the bodily appetites and 
cleanse the soul from stains of impurity moves men to invent the 
most painful practices of asceticism. Silver and gold and precious 
stones are freely given to adorn idol temples. No pious pagan 
approaches the altar with an empty hand. Like the chosen patri- 
archs of old, he brings an offering for the sin of his soul. 

But as under the Jewish dispensation the blood of bulls and 
of goats could not take away sin, so in heathendom bloody sacri- 
fices and costly offerings do not “ purge the conscience from dead 
works.” The sense of ill-desert remains, and the longings of the 
soul after peace and hope renew their strength. Says Horace, of 
the victim of remorse: ‘“ Not even for an hour can you bear to be 
alone, nor can you advantageously apply your leisure time, but you 
endeavor, a fugitive and a wanderer, to escape from yourself, now 
vainly seeking to banish remorse by wine, and now by sleep; but 
the gloomy companion presses on you, and pursues you as you fly.” 

This universal sense of wrong, and these ineffectual efforts to 
establish judicial peace, are to the Christian matters of instructive 
study. Ethnic desires to propitiate the favor of the gods declare 
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the judicial demands of our apostate race. The confused sense of 
guilt announces the need of an atonement. The conscience and 
the reason call for wisdom other than the wisdom of the Greek. 
From all the prominent nations of the world, and through all 
ages, may be heard a voice bearing witness to the necessity of the 
redemption from sin and death which the Christ has accomplished. 
The tremendous fact that the God-man offers himself on the cross 
a sacrifice for sin is a response to the instincts, and satisfies the 
agonizing desires of natural religious life. Every blood-stained 
altar of the Gentile world adumbrates the one final altar erected 
on Calvary. Every animal, every human being, slain in sacrifice, 
is an enigma prophetic of the one sin-atoning Victim. 

These two things, first, the yearning after an ideal communion 
between God and man, and, second, the sense of the necessity of 
judicial peace, are the two leading features characterizing the un- 
conscious prophecies of paganism. The one may be more promi- 
nent in one cult than in another, but neither is altogether wanting 
in any great system. The fulfillment of this twofold prophecy in 
one Person, and in one personal history, is the fundamental and 
distinguishing truth of the mediatorship of our Lord. 

If, guided by the light of Messianic revelation, we compare sub- 
ordinate features of world religions with subordinate facts of the 
Christian religion, we shall see that nearly all the characteristic 
mysteries of the kingdom of God are anticipated by the shadowy 
counterparts of paganism. A philosophical construction of re- 
ligious and ethical phenomena shows that Gentile, no less than 
Jewish history calls for and looks forward to the advent of Truth, 
the divine-human Truth, which Jesus Christ is and declares. 

The strongest evidence for the truth of Christianity is Christi- 
anity itself, its unique genius, the ideal human life of its Founder, 
as portrayed by the books of the New Testament, and the ex- 
traordinary transforming spiritual energy which distinguishes its 
organization and its history. 

Next to the genius of Christianity, the evidence above all 
others forcible to sound thought is the prophecy and the prayer 
of the human soul embodied in the mythology and worship of 
world-religions. The singular phenomena of the abnormal spirit- 
ual life of heathendom demonstrate that the supernatural quali- 
ties of the religion of Christ are as truly rational as its human 
elements. 

Eml. V. Gerhart. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, REFORMED CHURCH, 

LANCASTER, Pa. 
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OUR ETHICAL RESOURCES. 


TuHat “ conduct is three fourths of life; ” thot character is the 
best legacy that we can leave our boys and girls; that righteous- 
ness is the glory of a nation; that virtue is the test of religion, 
— these are propositions which receive our immediate and unani- 
mous assent. 

Such are our theories. What is our practice? Throughout 
the hamlets and villages and towns and cities of this enlightened 
Christian land, not one boy in ten grows up without suffering seri- 
ous injury from one or more of the gross forms of vice. Not 
one girl in ten is brought up free from the more subtle, but no 
less serious, vices of idleness, vanity, selfishness, and insincerity. 
Not one family in ten is without its skeleton in the closet, placed 
there directly or indirectly by open or secret immorality. There 
is not one man in ten into whose life the vices of himself or of 
others have not brought ruin and wretchedness ; not one woman 
in ten to whom either her own fault or another’s has not brought 
tragedy and tears. 

These things ought not so to be. They need not be. The 
moral life is a hundred-fold more attractive than the immoral, if 
only it can be presented at the right time, by the right person, 
and in the right way. Nine times out of ten, however, these 
advantages of presentation are on the side of vice. Virtue 
is presented on Sunday morning in church; vice is presented 
ona week-day evening on the street. Virtue is presented by a 
stranger ; vice by a companion. Virtue is presented in a lecture 
or sermon or lesson-leaf, that bids us “go.” Vice is presented in 
an example, and an invitation that says “come.” Vice is the 
weakest, most repulsive thing in the world. Its only resources 
are falsehoods and delusions. These, however, it works for all 
they are worth. The resources of virtue are infinite and inex- 
haustible. But they are in great measure undeveloped and 
unused. 

Accordingly, it is worth while for us to call to mind our ethical 
resources, and to see what forces there are at our disposal which 
we can bring to bear upon our boys and girls to help them be- 
come the strong-souled men and noble-hearted women we would 
have them be. 

The first in order of time of our ethical resources is discipline. 
Our Puritan Fathers believed in this resource with all their heart, 
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and in home and school, and church and state, they worked it 
with all their might. It brought forth, if not the sweetest and 
most symmetrical, at all events the sturdiest and strongest type 
of men and women the world has ever seen. Undoubtedly they 
overworked this resource ; and employed it out of proportion to 
the other means of moral improvement. By way of reaction 
there is a tendency to abandon this resource altogether. The rod 
and the ferule are giving way to candy and the deportment card 
as motives to do right. The parent is becoming the playmate 
rather than the governor of the child; the teacher is becoming 
the amuser rather than the master of the scholar. 

This change is in the main an immense improvement. Still, if 
carried on to the extent of omitting the element of discipline alto- 
gether, it is a serious and fatal mistake. 

The function of discipline is to anticipate and avert the penal- 
ties of nature. It is moral vaccination, and inflicts a mild form 
of evil to protect the child against a greater one. Punishment is 
the truest kindness to the naughty child. It should always be ad- 
ministered as an unwelcome but merciful necessity ; and the child 
should be made to see that the parent or teacher so regards it. 
Punishment so inflicted will always win the child to you, and, in 
the long run, increase his respect and love for you. He learns 
that this hostility to what is bad in him is only the negative side 
of your love for what is good in him. Punishment inflicted in 
any other spirit, or for any other end, is brutal, and brutalizes 
both punisher and punished. 

Discipline thus rightly administered is an indispensable factor 
in a child’s moral development. The child cannot see the real 
reason why in many cases he should do right rather than wrong. 
He cannot see the harm of leaving his face unwashed, and shirk- 
ing the work that he is set to do. The infinite shame and sorrow 
that slovenliness and shirking would bring, if allowed to become 
habits, is beyond his power to comprehend. The fact that these 
things are associated every time with immediate bodily or men- 
tal pains and privations he does very quickly comprehend ; and 
so,long before he could appreciate the importance of neatness 
of appearance and thoroughness of work, he forms the nabit of 
keeping his face clean and doing his work well ; and these virtues 
are once for all assured. 

Let us by all means avoid the brutal and revengeful features 
that have done so much to discredit punishment in the eyes of the 
present generation. At the same time let us remember that to 
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spare the rod in some form or other is to spoil the child. Let us 
remember that we are partners in every wrong word and deed of a 
child committed to our charge which we suffer to go without se- 
vere rebuke and effective punishment. Let us be to him, both in 
appreciation of all that is good and in the sternness of our antago- 
nism to everything bad in him, faithful representatives of that 
inflexible moral order of the world which he will so soon have to 
face. 

This leads us to our second ethical resource, which is personal 
influence. Discipline is negative. It can correct faults; but 
it cannot inspire enthusiasm for excellence. The negative virtue, 
which abstains from doing wrong for fear of punishment,,or 
from mere force of habit, is an unfruitful and uncertain thing. 
As the author of * Ecce Homo” tells us, “ No heart is pure that 
is not passionate ; and no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.” 
Real passion and enthusiasm for virtue can only come through 
admiration and affection for a person in whom virtue is em- 
bodied. Such a personal mediator between the moral order, on 
the one hand, and the child’s heart, on the other, every parent and 
teacher is called to be. A child can be made to respect law and 
to fear penalty by force; but that passionate devotion to ideal 
excellence which alone insures to virtue the greatest purity and 
strength, love only can command. ‘For father’s sake;” “ to 
please mother ;”’ * because teacher wishes it; ” ‘to be like him 
whom I admire,” — these motives are to morality what “ for 
Christ’s sake,” and “in his name” are to religion. The attrac- 
tion of a personal ideal, high above us in attainment, yet close 
down to us in sympathy with our struggle, — this is the dynamic 
which breaks asunder the strongest bonds of vicious tendency and 
habit, and lifts the soul to loftiest heights of virtuous endeavor. 

There is a time in the development of every boy when the mind 
is as sensitive and true to what is best to do and be as the mag- 
netic needle to the pole. Secure his confidence then; find out 
what form of the life problem he is wrestling with then ; show 
him the steps that he must take to win the ideal of manhood that 
is then struggling for his recognition; put his feet on the right 
track then ; and he will go right ever after, and acknowledge his 
lasting obligation to your friendship and advice. 

This time of ripeness and mellowness in a child is often as brief 
as the same stage in a pear. Approach him too early with moral 
counsel and his heart is as hard as a stone. Approach him after 
the period of mellow ripeness has passed, and you find, not hard- 
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ness and indifference any more, but what is worse, the rot of con- 

-ceit, and affectation, and hypocrisy. The tact and discernment to 
see just when a child is ripe for a particular line of moral influ- 
ence is the fine art of moral education and influence. 

In a thorough and systematic way, the parent, pastor, teacher, 
and friend of a boy must study his temperament, tastes, heredity, 
home environment, aptitudes, interests, and enthusiasms. He 
must know that some lines of approach are hopeless before he 
blunders into trying them, and so loses all opportunity of ap- 
proach forever. He must learn the art of helping the boy to gain 
some object which the boy himself already values, before trying 
to induce him to pursue new objects whose attraction he has not 
yet felt. You must first suffer the child to lead you in paths of 
his own choosing if you will have him follow you in paths which 
youcommend. The man who will help boys to become men must 
become in sympathy a boy. 

This power of personal influence through sympathy was as 
conspicuously absent as the use of discipline was present, in the 
Puritan régime. An incident which happened in a Puritan 
household fifty years ago is typical of the whole attitude of the 
Puritan. A boy was puzzling himself to no purpose over a lesson 
in the catechism, with its accompanying proof-texts. At length 
he ventured to look up and say, “ Father, what does this text 
mean?” “Hold your gabble, and study your Bible,’ was the 
stern and sharp reply. Is it any wonder that this father never 
had the confidence of his child, and in after life was powerless to 
impress upon him a devotion to his own severe ideals ? The power 
to come near to a child; to see life as he sees it; to feel things 
as he feels them ; to share his hopes and fears and joys and pains ; 
and so to impart along the unresisting lines of unconscious sym- 
pathy our principles and our ideals, —this is the second ethical 
resource, for the wise and faithful use of which every parent, 
pastor, and teacher is responsible. 

The third ethical resource is institutions. First among these 
stand the family. The regularly ordered life ; the subordination 
of the individual to the whole; the necessity of having goods and 
interests in common, are all most powerful object-lessons in un- 
selfishness, and duty, and consideration for others. It is almost 
impossible for a boy or girl brought up in a boarding-house, or a 
great “establishment,” where there is little work for the child to 
do, and that little is done for him, to be thoroughly unselfish and 
considerate. The maintenance of the family in its simplicity and 
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permanence and purity is the greatest safeguard of sound morals. 
The breaking up of the home is the breaking down of character. 
The divorce of parents is the destruction of children. The aggre- 
gation of immense numbers in large cities must inevitably mean 
the increase of vice, so long as such aggregation makes home life 
impossible or unattractive. The home is the natural nursery of 
virtue. The most that other institutions can do is to continue 
and supplement the work there begun. 

The next institution is the school. Here, too, there are duties 
to be done, rights to be respected, common interests to be pur- 
sued. Apart from any direct moral instruction the school can 
do a great deal to form the characters of its pupils. 

By enforcing promptness, system, and order, in meeting the 
requirements of the school, the teacher can impress these virtues 
upon the pupil’s mind and will. By insisting that each scholar 
shall do his very best in everything he undertakes ; by refusing 
to accept slovenly, half-way, inaccurate work, the teacher can en- 
force habits of neatness and thoroughness. By awakening a re- 
gard for the good order and good name of the school, and giving 
some measure of responsibility for these things into the student’s 
hands, the teacher may do much to cultivate the sense of loyalty, 
which is the cardinal social virtue. 

The community and the state are institutions which mightily 
affect the morality of their citizens. 

First, the laws enacted by the state, and enforced by its penal- 
ties, are a great moral power. If a thing is wrong, it is a great 
advantage to have it pronounced such and punished as such by the 
state. The state, as an ethical teacher, is often clumsy, and blun- 
dering, and ineffectual, and undiscriminating ; but law does rough 
work in its rough way, and so prepares the soil for better influ- 
ences to follow. 

Compulsory obedience to law, however, is the lowest form in 
which the state exerts its ethical influence. The second and 
higher form of its ethical influence lies in the opportunity it 
affords for unselfish devotion to the common good. That moral- 
ity is a poor, sickly, shriveled, almost contemptible thing, which is 
content with simply keeping its own soul spotless, and abstaining 
from positive acts of moral turpitude. 

It is the very essence of morality to rise above the petty inter- 
ests of the merely individual life, and live for larger objects and 
comprehensive aims. Now the state is the organized embodiment 
of the common good; and in unselfish devotion to the public wel- 
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fare there is presented a field for the exercise of this higher 
strain of virtue. To defend the common interest and the pub- 
lic good against the attacks of foreign foes or interested classes 
here at home; to proclaim the truth when error is popular and 
prevalent; to take office when it costs time and money, and 
brings in return only antagonism and anxiety, — this is a form 
of moral training which it is not well for any citizen of a re- 
public to be without. It is the best field for the cultivation of 
courage, and independence, and disinterestedness that the con- 
ditions of modern life afford. To shirk these obligations is no- 
thing less than treason. The man who lets politics alone in the 
conditions of to-day is the man who would drop his gun and run 
from the field of battle if he were living in a military, rather 
than an industrial age. Heroism the world over is nothing but 
the willing acceptance of difficulty and danger for unselfish ends. 
The pretense that the particular kind of difficulty which our age 
presents does not suit our taste and sensibility is a very shallow 
excuse for shirking it. If a man will neglect his political duties, 
let him not say that politics is too low for him, or that he is too 
good for that. Let him say outright that he is lazy, and cow- 
ardly, and supremely selfish. Then we can respect his truthful- 
ness, if nothing else. 

These are the three great institutions which make for morality : 
the family, the school, and the state. To them we owe more than 
all other agencies combined. 

The fourth ethical resource is literature, science, and art. Vice 
always takes the form of a one-sided development; giving to a 
single appetite or passion an exaggerated importance and an un- 
due indulgence. Hence, whatever promotes the broadening and 
balance of the whole nature, to that extent promotes morality. 
Besides giving a career for interest and action, and thus withdraw- 
ing from vice large portions of one’s strength and energy, litera- 
ture and art present in the most attractive and effective way 
moral lessons and moral ideas. 

A public library is a powerful centre of moral influence in a 
town or city. We are formed by the ideals we hold before our 
minds. Books are stereotyped ideals of conduct and character. 
There are possibilities in the public library which we have not be- 
gun todevelop. The librarian of the future will not be merely a 
custodian and distributer of books. The librarian must be the in- 
terpreter and introducer of books. He must be the confidential 


friend and intellectual guardian of the reading public. He must 
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find out the reader’s line of intellectual interest, and lead him on 
from one height to another of intellectual taste and appreciation 
just as fast as he is able to advance. In our colleges this is un- 
derstood to be the librarian’s chief business. The time is not far 
distant when the public librarian will be called upon to exercise 
this function everywhere. Already in Worcester, Mass., and in 
a few other cities, one can see how a librarian, possessing this 
power of intellectual stimulus and leadership, has impressed him- 
self on the intellectual and moral standards of a whole community. 
Where it is not possible to employ a librarian competent to do 
this work, a great deal may be done by the citizens themselves. 
In Brunswick we have a course of informal talks, or lectures, in 
which half a dozen citizens take up lines of reading and study 
in which they are interested ; show the riches of the library in 
that line ; and point out what are the best books, and in what 
way and in what order they can best be read. 

In like manner an enthusiasm for musie and painting, if it be 
real and genuine, can do much to elevate the moral tone of a 
community, simply by the expulsive power which good things 
have to drive out base things. Literature and science and art 
are not in themselves morality; but they are powerful aids to that 
elevation of mind, that purity of heart, and that discipline of 
will without which morality cannot maintain a lasting hold upon 
the soul of man. 

The fifth resource of ethical development is philosophy. There 
is nothing so fascinating to young persons as thinking and talking 
about what is the wisest and best thing for them to do. Now 
this is philosophy in its very essence. Go to a boy or girl with a 
ready-made scheme of the universe and try to impose that upon 
him, either by authority or argument, and he will instantly bristle 
with as many objections as a porcupine has quills. But that is 
not philosophy. That is dogmatism. 

It is useless to attempt to give young people cut and dried speci- 
mens and verbal descriptions of duty and virtue. You must start 
with the concrete facts of every-day experience ; arouse an interest 
in the practical problems which these objects present ; point out 
the duty and the temptation to which these objects give rise; 
show them the reasonableness of virtue and the absurdity of vice : 
and make plain the certain rewards that accompany the one and 
the swift and sure penalty that follows the other. 

Now this is not a very difficult thing to do, if only you have a 


good outline and clear ideas in your own mind. The general out- 
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line drawn by Aristotle is as good as any ; and when you once get 
hold of it, it works itself. His outline, with a little adaptation to 
modern ways of thinking, is substantially as follows : — 

We are surrounded by objects, such as food, drink, clothes, 
houses, money, time, space, danger, animals, men, friends, family, 
society, and the state. Each object may be used so as to promote 
our permanent and harmonious well-being ; or it may be so used 
as to gratify a partial and fleeting aspect of ourselves. The for- 
mer use of an object is our duty with reference to it; the latter 
use of an object is the temptation which it brings. Thus every 
object begets its duty and its temptation. The habit of doing 
one’s duty and making objects contribute their part to the well- 
being of the permanent and total self is virtue. 

Virtue is thus based on natural objects, and consists in so using 
the raw material of nature as to make it tributary to the highest 
self-development. Just so much use of a given object as best 
promotes the complete and harmonious life of the man is the vir- 
tue with reference to that object. 

Now it is possible to miss this mark of making the given object 
best promote our total well-being in either of two ways ; by excess, 
or by defect. We may make too much of a given object ; and 
thus develop one side of our nature out of proportion to the rest, 
and to the injury of the total man. Or we may make too little 
of a given object, and thus dwarf one side of our nature to the 
injury of the whole man. Vice in each case is essentially the 
missing of the mark of a rounded development of the total man. 
The fact that this mark may be missed on either side divides 
vices into two great classes: vices of defect, and vices of excess. 

Since virtue is the using natural and spiritual objects in such a 
way as to make them contribute their part to the fullest self- 
development, it follows that virtue cannot fail to bring with it its 
own reward. <A virtuous life is a life in which each natural object 
is so used, and each faculty of our nature so developed, that there 
is the greatest efficiency of each faculty of our nature which is 
consistent with a like maximum of efficiency in every other. The 
desirableness of such a life is as self-evident as is the desirableness 
of power, harmony, or life itself. Vice, on the contrary, brings 
with it obstruction, interference, discord, strife, inefficiency, death ; 
and is its own penalty. 

Furthermore, each virtue brings its reward in terms of the 
object with which the virtue has to do, and each vice the same. 
Virtue in a given line insures its appropriate reward, but only 
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in indirect ways does it insure rewards in other lines. Industry 
brings wealth, but not of necessity affection; and fidelity to 
friends brings affection, but not of necessity wealth. Drunken- 
ness brings disease, but not necessarily hard-heartedness ; while 
cruelty brings hard-heartedness, but not disease. 

The sixth and last ethical resource of which I shall speak is 
religion. Religion is the perfect circle of which the moral vir- 
tues are the constituent ares. Religion gathers up the fragments 
of life into their unity, and presents all duties as the applications 
of the one all-inclusive will of God. Religion teaches man to act 
in the consciousness that there is an all-seeing eye, too pure to 
behold iniquity, at all times reading our thoughts, discerning our 
motives, judging our deeds, and meting out to us our exact des- 
erts. Just because religion does penetrate so deep into the heart 
of man, it finds room for penitence and forgiveness. Human 
society, and ethics, which is its representative, cannot go behind 
the returns as they are declared in deeds. God, who sees the 
heart, and religion, which is his representative, takes the will, if 
it be real and genuine, for the deed, at each moment of our lives. 
Spite of our falls, if we maintain toward Him an attitude of peni- 
tence and trust, we have the perpetual assurance of his forgive- 
ness and his favor. 

Thus religion, while it declares with all the strictness and se- 
verity of ethics the immutability and majesty of moral law, still 
appeals to faith and hope and love with the power of a gracious 
personality, as mere ethics can never do. Religion clotkes the 
details of every-day life with infinite and eternal significance, and 
at the same time reaches out to us a helping hand, and throws 
around us an arm of sympathy in the time of our deepest need 
and guilt. Religion is more than law and reason; it is life and 
love. 

Hence our interest in morality alone, if nothing else, should 
prompt us to cultivate religion in our own lives, and to promote it 
in the lives of others. It forbids all attempt to tear down our 
neighbor’s religious faith, even though his faith be very different 
from our own. For moral purposes, the faith in which a man has 
been brought up, supported as it is by the strongest and tenderest 
ties of early association, is the most valuable faith a man can 
hold. A faith to which a man is converted late in life, by intel- 
lectual arguments, will hardly acquire that grip upon his con- 
science, and control over his habitual ways of thinking and acting, 
which belongs to the faith he drank in with his mother’s milk, and 
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whose traditions he received from her lips. Changes of religious 
faith are frequently a necessity; and we have a right as well as 
a duty to set forth the attractions of our own form of religious 
faith. Outright assaults upon other forms of faith, which are 
sincerely and devoutly held by our fellow-citizens and neighbors, 
can accomplish little good to religion, and are a serious injury 
to morality. Both Protestant and Catholic, both orthodox and 
liberal forms of religious faith are contributing volumes of ethi- 
cal influence to the community to-day which we could ill afford 
to be without. Let us be thankful for it all. 

Such are our ethical resources: the constraint of discipline ; the 
encouragement of personal sympathy ; the moulding influence of 
institutions ; the attraction of literary and esthetic ideals; the 
insight of philosophy ; and the reverence of religion. These re- 
sources, if faithfully developed and wisely applied, are ample to 
insure uprightness and integrity. It is because they are suffered 
to lie undeveloped and unapplied that vice works such havoc in 
the midst of us, claims such numbers of our sons and daughters 
for its prey. Bring to bear in all their united strength these ethi- 
cal resources on the sensitive consciences of our boys and girls, 
and not one in a hundred will fail to respond, or will go far astray. 

The difficulty, of course, is in the wise and timely presentation. 
That is the duty which, as parents and teachers, as citizens and 
Christians, rests on us all. If this inventory of our resources 
shall help to make us more diligent in this business, more on the 
watch for opportunity, more grateful to the Author of our moral 
nature, and more hopeful for our fellow-men, it will have done 
its work. 


William De Witt Hyde. 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 





THE DUTY OF SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY TO THE 
CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


A POPULAR LECTURE, BY PROFESSOR OTTO PFLEIDERER, UNI- 
VERSITY OF BERLIN. 


[Translated by permission. ] 
THE strained relation which at present exists between the 


Church and Scientific Theology, and which is frequently made 
manifest in pastoral conferences and ecclesiastical gatherings by 
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votes of distrust against academical teachers of theology, is un- 
questionably an abnormal state of affairs, and one for each equally 
unfortunate and fatal. The students’ confidence in the theological 
professors becomes disturbed, and the consequences are far-reach- 
ing; then, too, the Church, in declaring that she holds Scientific 
Theology under suspicion, thereby severs the bond which unites 
her to the thought of the time, and condemns herself to an isola- 
tion which is destructive of her highest spiritual life. If we ask 
for the ground of this unhappy condition of affairs, we shall be 
obliged to seek for it, as it seems to me, in the imperfect under- 
standing of the historical right of Scientific Theology, and of the 
duty of this theology under the present circumstances. 


I. 


The right of Scientific Theology in the Protestant Church stands 
or falls with the right of Protestantism itself. It is the legitimate 
heir of the Reformation, the protector of those principles peculiar 
to Protestantism, and the leader in the work, begun by the Re- 
formers, but by no means finished, in the sixteenth century, of 
purifying the Church from the darkness and disfigurement of its 
faith and life. 

The Reformation, it is true, did not spring out of scientific 
theology ; it did not have its origin in the questionings of the 
intellect, but in the needs of the conscience and in its longing 
after reconciliation with God and freedom from sin and guilt. 
Because Luther recognized in the gospel of Jesus Christ the power 
of God which is able to meet this need, — which is able to comfort 
and restore the conscience and renew the life, — he made indi- 
vidual faith in this well-proven power of God in the gospel the 
centre of his Christianity; the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone thus came to be the core of his teaching. In the conscience, 
also, that inner bond between God and man, Luther discovered the 
touchstone by which religious truth is to be tested, by which its 
genuineness, its divine origin and its divine power, may be proven. 
He rested the pivot of his faith upon the religious truth of this 
doctrine because his conscience had experienced its healing power ; 
and he thereby restored religion and morality to their true rela- 
tionship to each other, which for each is of the utmost importance. 
Religion was no longer, as in Catholicism, in the far-away world 
of ecclesiastical mysteries and incomprehensible dogmas, but it 
became a practical affair, an inner life-experience of the moral 
man and of his conscience. 
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The ethical man is at the same time the thinking man; the 
experiences of the conscience, conditioned as they are by the 
thoughts which have gone before, lay down in turn laws and limits 
for the thinking of the future. The experience which Luther had 
had in his own conscience of the powerlessness, on the one side, 
of ecclesiastical forms and ordinances, and of the powerfulness, 
on the other side, of the gospel of Christ as given to us in the 
Holy Scriptures, made his thought free from its previous bondage 
to ecclesiastical authority, and gave him the impulse to a free 
testing of ecclesiastical tradition. Whatever did not correspond 
to the Word of God in the Scriptures, he set aside as human 
error, although it might have the greatest apparent authority ; 
and, indeed, upon the Biblical writings themselves he applied his 
test, in so far as to distinguish between more and less valuable 
testimony, and he accepted only that as Apostolic which breathed 
the Spirit of Christ. 

Although Luther did not start out under the impulse of scien- 
tific criticism, yet he was gradually led, through the natural con- 
sequence of his religious and moral experience, to make use of 
scientific criticism, in order to establish for the thinking mind 
the fundamental right to test that which has been given it, and 
to carry on independent investigation. The right of scientific 
criticism, without which the Church of the Reformation could 
never have arisen, should not be questioned within that Church 
itself. 

The consequences of her principles, however, were not realized 
by the Reformation. The Church remained standing half within 
Catholicism, or fell back again into it, for reasons which lay partly 
in the outward condition of affairs and partly in the want of 
clearness on the part of the Reformers themselves as to the natural 
trend of their new thoughts. 

Men rightly placed the pure Word of God in the Scriptures 
over against the human word of ecclesiastical tradition ; but then 
they overlooked, in the heat of the contest against Catholics and 
fanatics, this fact, that the Word of God is not entirely synony- 
mous with all the words of the Bible, which itself was written by 
men. They confounded the historical testimony for divine Revela- 
tion with that Revelation, and the human and ever imperfect ex- 
pression of divine truth with the pure and absolute divine truth ; 
and thus they came to a deification of the letter of Scripture, 
which accorded rather with the legalistic spirit of Judaism than 
with the free spirit of the gospel. Thus was the free research of 
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the religious spirit again put in bondage to an outward authority, 
which often became quite as stringent as that of the traditions of 
the old Church. It was accordingly not possible to arrive at an 
unprejudiced understanding of the Biblical Writers, or to compre- 
hend the unfolding process of the Biblical Religion. Hence it 
came to pass that men read into the Scriptures a great deal of 
ecclesiastical teaching foreign to them; they did not come to an 
understanding of the Scriptures in themselves, but looked at 
them through the spectacles of ecclesiastical dogma. And espe- 
cially those dogmas which are not directly connected with the doc- 
trine of Justification (such as that of the Trinity, of the Creation 
of the world in six days, of Angels and Evil Spirits, of the Fall 
and Original Sin, of the Two Natures of Christ, of Substitutional 
Sacrifice and Predestination) were taken, in part, without modifi- 
cation over into the Protestant Church, and, in part, they were 
farther developed in the direction of the old Church doctrines and 
the teaching of the Scholastics; so that the incomprehensibility of 
these dogmas was made still greater. Then, again, in regard to 
the doctrine of the Sacraments, although these were reduced to 
two, the magical representation of their efficacy was not wholly 
set aside, notwithstanding this harmonized so little with the funda- 
mental thought of “ Justification by Faith.” In addition to all 
this, the freedom of the conscience, which Luther had emphasized 
so strongly as against the priestly domination of the Catholic 
Church, was, in practice, again restricted within the Protestant 
Church ; and, indeed, almost denied under the stringent doctrinal 
discipline which the dogmatic formulas of the new Church im- 
posed upon the faith of its members, just as the Catholic Church 
had hitherto done. And, finally, if we take into consideration 
the fanatical hatred which existed among the various Protestant 
churches and between the various theological parties and cliques, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that that chief virtue, love, 
which Paul placed above faith, was rarely exercised among those 
who were so sure that they were the true followers of the Christ. 
We spoke in the beginning of the great, new principle of the 
Reformation ; of the close union and interdependence of religion 
and morality which tends to intensify and spiritualize religion ; 
but it must now be confessed that this principle was so imperfectly 
carried out that one could say that it is a question left for the 
future to really take this principle and apply it to the Churches’ 
life and thought. Inasmuch as the Protestant Church and Pro- 
testant theology only partially realized their central principle in 
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the beginning, it is necessary that we should carry forward their 
work and find new assurances of its truth and power. 

Such inward assurance and cleansing power began to manifest 
itself toward the end of the seventeenth century, at the time of 
the highest triumph of orthodoxy. The Spener Pietism, in the 
midst of the quarrels of the theologians over “ pure doctrine,” 
became deeply impressed with the much neglected moral side of 
Christianity, and again restored the heart in matters of faith to 
its rightful supremacy over reason. It was like the quickening 
breath of spring, sweeping over the desolate and unfruitful fields 
of orthodox ecclesiasticism, and heralding a new life. True, it 
was warmth, rather than light, which this pietism brought; its 
tender heart-life shrank from clear and concise thinking, and it 
became, not indeed fruitless, but inconsequential for Protestant 
theology. 

The opposite error was made by the “ Aufklaerung” (the 
Rational, Free-thinking Agg), which soon succeeded pietism, and 
was at first in close alliance with the latter; for it completely 
undermined and destroyed the crumbling foundations of the or- 
thodox theology. The historical right of the well-meaning “ Auf- 
klaerung” cannot be denied in the progress and development of 
theology. As in pietism the conscientious earnestness of the Ref- 
ormation was again awakened, so in the “ Aufklaerung ” there 
was an earnest striving of the thinking mind to know the truth; 
and the right of individual investigation and judgment, as in the 
beginning of the Reformation, was clearly asserted, although the 
right was again soon suppressed. It is, indeed, true that the 
“ Aufklaerung ” was guided by the one-sided interest of the un- 
derstanding, and accordingly failed to recognize the reality and 
rights of faith, and the needs of pious hearts. But one should 
not forget that the theologians of the “ Aufklaerung” shared this 
error with the orthodox party, to whom religion was the sum total 
of their dogmas, the product of their strife over correct dogmatic 
statement. The “ Aufklaerung,” moreover, was also superior to 
orthodoxy in this, that it had far more appreciation of the prac- 
tical side of religion, of the inward impulse therein toward the 
general welfare. But its ethical ideal was as little pure as its 
religious insight was deep; neither scarcely rose above the level 
of a narrow-minded doctrine of “ Happiness,” which satisfied 
neither the demands of the conscience nor the claims of the in- 
tellect. 


Such an age had need of a new master in Christ, who, through 
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the earnestness of the moral law, should lead it to a deeper self- 
consciousness, and thereby to a deeper consciousness of Christian 
truth. And such a Moses and Elias appeared in Kant. He 
called back the generation, given over to an emotional philosophy, 
again to self-consciousness, and taught the utilitarians, who made 
the value of virtue to depend upon its utility, the holiness of 
duty, and its absolute claims upon them. Virtue he declared to 
be independent of mere inclination ; but, although it commands 
our obedience, it gives us the inward assurance of its own worth, 
and makes us citizens of a higher, supersensible world. Truly 
was it a hard lesson, but it worked like a Chalybean bath upon 
the slumbering consciences of men. There went a cold draught 
through this morality of the “categorical imperative,” and this 
religion “within the limits of pure reason,” but it was the cool 
morning breeze, which betokened a sunnier day. 

In bringing this new day into the spiritual life of our people, 
various causes were conspiring. Singe Rousseau had appeared as 
the champion of the heart and its natural feelings as against the 
tyranny of the understanding and the false culture of the times, 
there had been an echo of this unaccustomed tone in the souls of 
the best men of the day. Men like Herder, Goethe, Jacobi, Ha- 
mann, Lavater, Novalis, and Schleiermacher lifted up a protest 
against cold intellectualism, and demanded for the heart and the 
imagination the right of the free enjoyment of their feelings, de- 
sires, and aspirations. Above the narrow conceptions and paltry 
utility of the “ Aufklaerung,” men’s souls were lifted to ideas 
and ideals of eternal worth, although these were yet hazy in form. 
Thus was Romanticism born out of the tempest and distress of 
these heaven-storming geniuses, — Romanticism, the apotheosis 
of the feeling heart and the over-wrought imagination. In their 
disregard of the understanding, in their proud contempt of their 
own times, and in their return to the Middle Ages, the Romanti- 
cists created much confusion, and yet wrought much good. It was 
like a thunder-storm in spring, which destroys the well-ordered 
garden beds, but fructifies the ground and causes the seeds to 
sprout. To guide these rushing waters over the barren fields of 
the theology of that time, and thereby to cause them to be fruit- 
ful once more, was the work of Herder and Schleiermacher. 
Both restored the feelings, which Kant had despised and aban- 
doned, again upon the throne in the domain of religion. They 
declared the real essence of religion to consist in that piety of 
heart which is able to break through the bounds of the temporal 
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and commune with the eternal; while they conceived intellectual 
formulas and dogmas to be but the product of the more funda- 
mental fact of the feelings. And revelation, inspiration, and 
miracles are accordingly but expressions for those inner experi 
ences of the pious soul, which every pious person can and may 
have when he is rightly wrought upon by the divine in nature and 
history, or in his own life. Within our hearts, in fact, we have the 
key to the understanding of those things which are testified to in 
the Scriptures, and from which ecclesiastical theologians have de- 
duced their miraculous, supernatural dogmas. All strife about 
these things is thereby done away with, when it is recognized that 
the subject-matter of religion is not outward occurrences in the 
material world, but veritable occurrences in the spiritual world. 
This was a thought of great fruitfulness, since it ¢hereby be- 
came apparent that the real essence of religion, obscured as it 
has been by the dogmatic strife of the churches, has its founda- 
tion in human nature; thus did religion again acquire its right 
and its inherent worth, as against mere knowing and doing. And 
yet this advance had great defects, partly in consequence of its 
exaggerated revulsion against the “ Aufklaerung,” and partly on 
account of the strong individuality common to all such movements. 
While the “ Aufklaerung” and the Kantian philosophy had made 
religion the servant and, in fact, the slave of morality, now it was 
to have no connection therewith, but was to consist in the contem- 
plative zsthetical life of the soul. Accordingly religion was made 
wholly a personal matter, and it was robbed of all social signifi- 
cance, and of its power to establish and maintain a brotherhood 
life. Schleiermacher, it is true, corrected in part this defect of his 
romantic period in his teaching concerning faith; inasmuch as 
he strove to reconcile his doctrine of the pious feelings with the 
common belief of the Christian Church. But thought in general, 
from the beginning of our century, turned from the individual to 
the historic whole. Herder, in his profound ideas concerning the 
philosophy of history, had already prepared the way for Hegel. 
The core of this philosophy, by which it has wrought such won- 
ders in the science and theology of our century, lay in its philoso- 
phy of history, in its considering historical life in the light of the 
eternal, divine Reason, which can only realize its manifold pur- 
pose in the unfolding process of human history. Every people, 
every age, every epoch in art and science, every religion and 
church also has its especial part to play in the realization of the 
common, rational purpose of humanity. Every phase of history 
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has its rationale, since it is the means to the realization of the 
rational purpose of the world. 

These are the two great characteristics by which the spirit of 
the nineteenth century is distinguished from that of the eighteenth, 
and by which also a new path was indicated to theology. On the 
one hand, an appreciation of the inner truth of personality, of the 
rights of the heart, of the strength of the feelings, and of. the need 
of symbols to represent that which cannot be fully expressed ; on 
the other hand, an appreciation of the sum total of history, of the 
true and the good, which in the past have often presented strange 
and forbidding forms, and yet have had a core of truth that has 
ever served the mind and heart. If we add to this a third con- 
tribution of Kant,—the founding of morality upon the sacred- 
ness of tlfe conscience, and its absolute and holy authority, — we 
shall have the three streams of thought which in the theology of 
this century are in a way united, so that now the one and now the 
other prevails, but no one is ever entirely wanting. 


II. 


The theology of to-day has no other wish than to carry forward 
the Reformation (which was begun in the sixteenth century) by 
nineteenth century means, and for present day needs. It simply 
desires to purify Evangelical Christianity from the dross of Roman 
Catholicism which still clings to it. It proposes to secure for reli- 
gion and morality the right of appeal to the conscience which the 
Reformation demanded, to enlighten and quicken faith through 
knowledge and love, and to sanctify knowledge and love by faith. 
It wishes thereby to close up the fatal chasm which exists to-day 
between the convictions of the individual and the faith of the 
Christian Church as founded upon historical documents and tra- 
ditions. That this is an important and a pressing problem, every 
one must admit; but that it cannot be solved easily or hastily is 
patent to all. 

The difficulties of the problem are in some respects greater 
than in the time of the Reformation. Although the chasm which 
separated the Reformers from the old Church was great as re- 
gards practical conceptions and convictions of religious truth, 
they still retained the old theory of the world, which underlay the 
faith of the Church Fathers. Consequently the difficulty of re- 
taining the whole array of ecclesiastical dogmas was, practically, 
not so great to their religious faith. It is quite otherwise now 
since the development of the natural sciences has so completely 
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transformed our conception of the world. The closed vault of 
heaven no longer rests upon a stationary earth, because we have 
found that our dwelling-place is as a star among the stars, a re- 
volving planet in infinite space. Where, then, is the stage for 
intercourse between heaven and earth, for the ascent and descent 
of those heavenly beings of which the Biblical history speaks ? 
And as our earth obeys the law of gravitation, so does everything 
transpire according to the laws of nature, and thus the countless 
phenomena of the world are found to belong to one great harmo- 
nious system. Where, then, is the place for supernatural occur- 
rences, for the miracles of religious tradition and poetry? The 
golden chain of law which reins and rules the forces of nature 
is not confined to the outward world alone, for the nature of man, 
the manifestation of the life of his soul and the activity of his 
intellect, have unveiled themselves to our understanding as an 
orderly succession, in which the soul receives its impressions ac- 
cording to the inward law of its organization, and works them over 
and forms therefrom the inner world of consciousness. Where, 
then, is there room for the miracle of inspiration in the old sense 
of a communication of new and precise doctrines, in which men 
remained passive vessels for the divine outpouring, since no 
thought can arise in our minds without the activity of our own 
spirits? These are the results of scientific investigation in the 
outer and in the inner world, which make the niive faith of the 
ancients in the supernatural and the miraculous such a heavy bur- 
den to the man of to-day, — a burden which serves to depress his 
religious life rather than to develop it. 

Of no less significance is the progress that has recently been 
made in the science of history and of interpretation. While the 
ancients found no difficulty whatever in giving to the words of 
Holy Scripture that sense which would express their own dog- 
matic presuppositions and preferences, to us who have learned the 
true method of expounding ancient writings, such a procedure is 
entirely inadmissible. And while the ancients had no conception 
of historical development, and, therefore, saw no objection to 
reading into the earlier Biblical Writings ideas of later origin, 
we have learned the peculiarities of the various portions of the 
Bible, due to difference in time of composition, and to individual- 
ity of authorship ; we interpret each Writer in the light of his 
own time, taking account of his surroundings, and recognizing the 
fact that the modes of thought and the character of belief were 
constantly changing in the course of Biblical history, as in the 
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history of the world in general. Thus every one recognizes that 
the attitude of the theologians of to-day toward the Scriptures 
is an entirely different one from that of former times when the 
Scriptures were looked upon as a homogeneous whole, which had 
been transmitted complete as divine oracles. 

But what does this transformation signify as regards religion 
and the Church? Is not the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
the very foundation of our faith, thereby shattered and destroyed ? 
And how, then, can faith remain? Such questions anxious souls 
are often heard asking, and sometimes it results in a passionate 
attack upon scientific theologians, as if these, out of pure wanton- 
ness and idle curiosity, had attacked the fortress of Faith. To 
these questions our reply is twofold; First: The changed 
attitude of scientific theology to-day toward the Bible and the be- 
lief of the Church is not the result of human free-will, but the 
necessary consequence of the progress of scientific knowledge in 
general ; and theology, if it is true to its calling, dares not ignore 
this progress, but must thoughtfully revise its faith; and, second : 
This changed attitude of theology toward the Bible and toward our 
belief really destroys nothing of value to our religious faith, but 
on the contrary frees it from burdensome and obscure elements, 
so that the final gain is greater than all the loss. 

The Scriptures, indeed, can no longer come to us as a collection 
of oracles, in which every word and letter is of infallible divine 
authority. We have learned to take account of the human side 
of them, have learned to estimate the historical circumstances and 
conditions under which each portion was produced; in short, we 
look upon the Bible as a book written for men and by men, but 
full -of sublime, holy, and divine truth. Its religious value is 
thereby none the less, its power to awaken faith and to strengthen 
and build us up is none the weaker. For this power does not de- 
pend upon any dogmatic theory as to the origin of these Serip- 
tures, — rather is any theory but an imperfect expression of man’s 
experience of their uplifting power,—the power itself depends 
wholly upon the content of the Bible, and we have come to a far 
clearer understanding of this than the ancients had. We find 
in the Scripture the history of the original Revelation upon which 
the Christian religion rests; it is a Revelation, however, which 
does not consist in a certain number of separate miraculous events 
transpiring between heaven and earth, but it consists in this, 
that the Divine Spirit has been gradually making himself known 
and felt in the hearts and consciences of men, more and more 
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clearly and truly, as Beneficent Power, as Holy Justice, as Re- 
deeming Love. 

Not all at once did truth become fixed and complete, but slowly 
and gradually in a regular process of evolution, befitting an or- 
daining Wisdom, did it unfold and grow from small and invisible 
beginnings to a more and more glorious tree of divine knowledge 
and God-approved morality. Thus the outward history of the 
nations and the inner history of religion have contributed to their 
actual growth and fruitfulness. The unique political attitude of 
Israel towards the other nations of the earth conduced to the 
unique development of her religion. Great occasions called out 
great men, heralds of God the Father, and prophets and law- 
givers of the people of God. Their catechism was their own his- 
tory, which they interpreted in the light of the moral idea of God, 
as that was revealed to their consciences. Never has the life of a 
nation, its political and its social constitution, been more purely, 
more ethically, more grandly organized than was the life of Israel 
under the prophets! But then, after the exile, as only a remnant 
of the true Israel returned, the ideal religion of the prophets 
was transformed by the Scribes into an outward religion of laws 
and ordinances, an instructive prototype of the later transformation 
of primitive Christianity. Yet under these legalistic forms there 
was developed silently an inner personal piety, in which the reli- 
gion of the prophets of the former glorious days was realized by 
pious souls as an inner experience. That which the psalmists, 
out of their own soul’s experience of communion with God, tell 
us of their struggles with doubts and of the redeeming power of 
faith in God, that is a fountain of spiritual refreshment for all 
time. Still all this that the prophets and psalmists of the Old 
Covenant spake so gloriously, was only the dawning of the day 
which Jesus of Nazareth caused to break upon the world. He 
found himself at one with God, as a child with his father, and 
out of the power of the love of God in his heart went forth from 
Him the Saviour’s love for his brethren. He despised not sinners, 
but drew them sympathizingly to himself; for He believed in an 
indestructible goodness in the soul of every man, since He looked 
upon all men as children of their Heavenly Father. He com- 
bated only the unlovable self-righteousness and hypocrisy of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who drew near to God with their lips and 
ceremonial service, while their hearts were far from Him. He 
proclaimed the kingdom of God, not in accordance with the wishes 
of Jewish selfishness, but as a Kingdom of truth and Righteous- 
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ness. And this glorious gospel He sealed with his death upon 
the cross, true to his own words: “ He who loses his soul for the 
sake of the kingdom of God shall find it.” This truth it was 
which Paul, the greatest of his Apostles, saw exemplified by Jesus, 
and made the centre of his gospel: Through death to life. Die, 
indeed, must the old man, the natural Adam, in order that the 
new man may arise in righteousness and holiness. If we have 
died with Christ in faith and baptism, so shall we also live with 
Him. Thus did Christ become to Paul the prototype and the 
Head of the new humanity, the Lord, who lives and reigns as 
Spirit in all its members, and makes them to become sons of God 
after the pattern of the First-Born. Finally, the Apostle John 
formulated this new life-giving power, which had gone out from 
Jesus, into the doctrine of the Divine Word, which from the be- 
ginning was life and light, but is now revealed in Christ as 
grace and truth in human form. He saw in Christ the culmina- 
tion of the divine Revelation, and at the same time the fountain 
of spiritual power, which shall flow forth for mankind, and guide 
them into all truth. 

Accordingly we find in the Scriptures the greatest drama of the 
world’s history, — the drama of the development of the eternal di- 
vine Purpose of Redemption, which was making itself more and 
more clearly manifest throughout the entire time, the truth of 
which was apprehensible to all, but not fully expressed by any, 
since each was able to grasp only so much of it as he himself had 
made real and actual in his own experience. Is not such a con- 
ception of the Bible far greater and grander than the old one, 
where men simply searched in it for inspired oracles ? 

The Church, it is true, has often put this light again under the 
bushel. In seeking for the secret of her faith, in trying to ex- 
plain that faith in the language of Greek philosophy, she trans- 
formed it into an incomprehensible mystery, and relegated it to 
the far-away world of inscrutable divine Dispensation. Likewise 
the Roman world took up the mystery of love, the fellowship of 
the saints in the spirit of unselfish, holy love, and externalized that 
mystery in a legalized church organization, in a theocratic state and 
priesthood. The means of grace, the symbols of faith and love, 
were transformed into magical sacerdotal instruments, by which 
salvation was conveyed to men, and thus the service of God in 
spirit and truth became a service through rites and ceremonies. 

Although the light of the gospel was concealed under the 
bushel, it was not thereby extinguished. That which the Church 
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aimed to do by means of her holy rites was ever even this: to 
make the priceless treasure of salvation, which she possessed, ap- 
prehensible by the means which were then at hand. When these 
means no longer served the purpose, the Church of the Reforma- 
tion renewed them, in so far as to place the light of Truth again 
upon its standard. She again formulated in her confessions 
new statements of her faith, declaring plainly at the same time, 
that these confessions should always be subject to revision and 
correction in accordance with the Word of God. 

And what should we do to-day other than what the early Fa- 
thers and the Fathers of the Reformation did, namely, to seek 
to expound the priceless faith of the gospel in the language of 
our times, and to make it apprehensible to the present genera- 
tion? We wish, therefore, “ not to destroy, but to fulfill.’ We 
desire to do our part toward the more complete realization of the 
words of the old prophet, ‘ They shall all be taught of God ;” 
and of the words of the Christ, “ Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” There isin our time an earnest 
inquiry after truth and knowledge, a seeking and a striving to get 
free from old prejudices and narrow views and unnatural bond- 
age. What will come out of this? That we cannot say ; but so 
much we know, that not everything is truth which passes for 
truth, and not everything is freedom which is called by that name. 
We know, also, that truth does not disclose itself to the narrow 
mind which seeks it in the earthly and the actual, but only to the 
“single eye,” which looks beyond fleeting appearances to that 
ideal world of eternal order and goodness, to the moral and 
spiritual world, in which faith understands the thoughts and _ pur- 
poses of the Divine, World-governing Wisdom. And we know 
full well, also, that freedom does not consist in irrational willful- 
ness, in a blind hunt for pleasure, in a wild struggle for existence ; 
but in the giving of one’s self to the general welfare of human 
society, to the unselfish service of love, which finds its own joy in 
striving after that which is for the common good, and in laboring 
for the realization of the Kingdom of God and his Righteousness. 
To place before the eyes and to lay upon the hearts of the men of 
our day these eternal ideas and ideals of divine Truth, is the great 
duty of the Christian Church ; and the stress is urgent as never 
before. But to fulfill this duty, to secure a hearing for this 
quickening, enlightening, reproving, comforting, and upbuilding 
Word, it is necessary that we should speak in the language of to- 


day, and preach the gospel, not in the mysterious formulas of the 
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old Scholastics, but in that plain and comprehensible form, which 
shall sink into the hearts and consciences of our fellow-men, and 
make itself felt as saving, redeeming, and sanctifying Truth. To 
assist the Church in fulfilling its great mission at this time is the 
important duty of theological science ; with her it remains to say, 
whether the armor and weapons, with which the Church could 
vanquish the powers of darkness of the day, shall be haughtily 
withheld and concealed. Woe to theology if she fail in this duty 
through indifference or fear! When the salt loses its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? If the teachers of theology do not 
advance in the apprehension and understanding of the truths of 
salvation, how shall the Church be able to meet the demands of 
the times in which and upon which she must work? Let those 
who would forever bind theologians to the formulas of the past, 
and who would have us return to the language of the Fathers, 
consider thoughtfully the words of the Apostle Paul: “ When I 
was a child, 1 spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child: now that I am become a man, I have put away childish 
things ;” and, “ Brethren, be not children in mind: howbeit in 
malice be ye babes, but in mind be men” (1 Cor. xiii. 11; xiv. 


20). 





THE FIGURES OF HOMER. 


In the study of any masterpiece of literature it is a common 
experience to find our appreciation of the whole greatly aug- 
mented by careful study of some of its elements. Of the ele- 
ments thus capable of separate analysis in the Homeric epics, 
none opens up a wider or more fascinating field than do the 
figures, or, more strictly speaking, the similes and metaphors. 
For not only are these accounted the ornaments of style, and 
receive of the poet’s best, but in them, if anywhere, may be found 
the measure of his age and audience. A figure, to be effective, 
must illustrate something less by something more familiar to the 
hearer. Especially is this true in the case of poetry, which is to 
be heard, not read. The figure must then be familiar enough to 
be easily caught in passing. In any age, a simile, to have any 
effect, must not go beyond the ken of the audience, and it must 
be borne in mind that the ken of Homer’s audience lay not far 
outside the limits of their own immediate world in space and 
time. Hence the picture of an author’s age may often be recon- 
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structed from his similes and metaphors, though his story sets 
before us only “ the baseless fabric of a poet’s vision.” 

The figures of Homer may be said to fall into three classes, — 
first, those contained in single words ; epithets, as “ long leveling 
death,” ete., expanding through brief turns of phrase into full 
metaphor, for the second ; while in the third may be put the clearly 
defined simile. The few brief instances of hyperbole are to be 
noted separately. 

With the first class it is difficult to deal. Every word, if we 
may believe philologists, which we use to indicate anything per- 
taining to the higher realms of thought or of life is a metaphor. 
The commonest and most prosaic of us uses every day a language 
bearing more figures, if we only stop to trace them, than any poet 
ever dreamed of conveying. It is common experience, in the 
study of a language not one’s own, to be impressed with the force 
of some complex term, only to find the corresponding term in 
one’s own tongue come out luminous with meaning when regarded 
in the same way. In the study of Greek, philology usually plays 
a large part. We become familiar with certain roots, and with 
these as keys, we unlock the new terms as they come. We are 
therefore more liable, perhaps, to be impressed with the meta- 
phorical force of Homer’s language. In dealing with a term 
as metaphor, we must be sure that to the user it was a conscious 
metaphor, and not an inherited one, so blurred by use and con- 
tinual handling that the outlines were already lost to him. In 
the case of Homer such assurance is impossible. We test the 
vocabulary of modern literature by our common speech; poetry 
by prose. But of the vocabulary of Homer’s day Homer is the 
only witness. By what marks can we distinguish Homer’s own 
coinage and the current coin of the realm? In the face of so 
perplexing a problem the Homeric amateur may most wisely refuse 
to draw conclusions in regard to Homer’s use of figurative words. 

Something of the same problem, too, confronts us when we 
come to brief metaphorical turns of phrase of only a few words 
in extent. Many phrases, as well as single words, originally 
metaphors drawn from common experience among the people, 
have, from long currency, lost their metaphorical value. In the 
case of some, this daily use is apparent from the blurred outlines 
which render recognition difficult to an unfamiliar eye. Such, for 
example, are the phrases, “ the bridge of war,” or, “ it stands on 
the edge of a razor how the battle turns.” It is fair to assume 
that a figure not involving local or temporal allusions, which re- 
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quire a footnote for explanation to the average modern reader, 
must either have totally escaped the ancient hearer, or have been 
previously so familiar to him as to render possible the omission of 
superfluous details. So, also, the presumption is strong in favor 
of popular ownership of such brief familiar figures as “ the black 
cloud of death,” “burden to the earth,” “verily your heart is 
iron,” a “fire of stones,” “navel of the sea,” and the pretty 
phrases, ‘“‘ winged words” and “loosed the shining coronal of 
Troy,” as well as the quaint phrase, always so forcible when we 
first meet it, “* the fence of the teeth,’ — “* What sort of word is it 
which has escaped the fence of your teeth.”” The very compact- 
ness of these bear evidence of long use and wear. They are like 
water-worn pebbles. 

When half the world must spend its life in spinning and weaving, 
what could be a more popular and evident style of figure than this ? 
— “When he had wound up the clew of war;” “The gods have 


woven the skein of death for men ;” ‘The gods have woven for me 


a web of no such weal.” If no one had used these before Homer, 

he might well have invented them. uite possibly “the clew of 
D5 

war ” was no more a metaphor in his day than “ a clew to the mys- 


tery” is in ours; and “to weave the skein of death” carried the 
image of the loom no more to Homer’s hearers than “ to concoct,” 
or the less elegant but more Saxon ‘to cook up,” a scheme, which 
transports us to the kitchen range. But whether or no we allow 
to Homer the conscious authorship of all these doubtful phrases 
makes very little difference in a general view and estimate of his 
figures. For the ratio of all the metaphors and hyperboles is 
but about one in fifty to the always purposed simile. Certainly 
Homer bears out well the statement that the ancients used simile 
more than metaphor, whatever may be true of the generally ac- 
companying statement that we use metaphor more than simile. 
The cause of this use of discrete simile is not far to seek. In 
a narrative poem which is to be orally delivered, everything must 
move in a straight line, must be arranged to hold the listener to 
the story; nothing must unconsciously distract him. The line 
between the ornament and the story must be sharply drawn. For 
if the listener, led aside to the illustration, does not know pre- 
cisely the point where he turned off from the main path, does not 
recognize clearly the instant he returns to it, he may lose his way 
and his guide hopelessly. Hence the separateness of the figures 
of Homer, which, as Macaulay has pithily said, “are magnifi- 
cent digressions.” Like a way-mark, to show the beginning of 
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these digressions, comes almost invariably the ‘“‘Qs Sére,” “as 
when,” while often the return is marked by another “ds,” “so.” 
The reduction of poetry to writing lessened largely the author’s 
responsibility to the reader; the invention of printing has given 
almost complete absolution. For a man who reads can always re- 
read till the thought is clear; he can keep his guide to his own 
mental pace. But in listening to a rhapsodist, there is no repeti- 
tion. Therefore, in studying the figures of Homer, we are prac- 
tically reduced to the consideration of simile. 

There is a modern saying that “ nothing will lie like facts,” 
but to this should be added, for accuracy, “except general im- 
pressions.”” Three complete and rather careful readings of the 
Odyssey and Iliad left in my own mind certain very distinct im- 
pressions as to the similes of Homer, which only the force of facts, 
brought out by careful examination, availed to modify. Among 
these was the belief that the distinct similes were extremely few 
in number, and that these few figures were often repeated, not 
only in substance, but verbatim et literatim. Certainly such a 
case would not be remarkable in dealing with a primitive people 
whose range of experience from which the poet could draw must 
necessarily be limited. But the 271 entries in the Iliad reduce 
to only 91 topics, and the 86 in the Odyssey to 46. The pro- 
portion in the Aineid is 116 to 33, and in Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King,” 192 to 102. That is to say, Homer’s average of 
repetition of topic is only three in the [liad, 1.87 in the Odys- 
sey; the average in the neid, with the greatly enlarged horizon 
of the Roman world, being 2.2. The nineteenth century and the 
whole civilized world, with all its range of knowledge and experi- 
ence, have left Tennyson’s average at 1.88, a little above that of 
the Odyssey. Of course this classification into topics is only a 
rough one, made for convenience of reference, but it is probably 
as exact in one case as in another, and the result may be accounted 
relatively truthful. 

What, then, are the similes of Homer, and whence drawn? 
Necessarily, as we have said, from the experience of his hearers : 
the every-day experience of a hardy, brave, semi-pastoral people, 
living in a mountain region along the seacoast, whose fortitude is 
oftener called in play by the wild beasts who plunder the fold than 
by “brazen Ares.” Homer’s heroes are warriors, but the clang 
of armor never sounds through his similes. Courage enough 
there is in them,— the courage of the herdsman, who, with his 
dogs, — 
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“rushes on a tawny lion from the corral, nor permits him to take his 
prey from the cattle, waking all night. But he, longing for flesh, strives, 
but gains naught, and the swift javelins are hurled in his face from 
strong hands, and burning brands fly, which he dreads though eager, and 
in the morn he goes away, vexed in heart.” (Il. XI. 548.) 


Evidently the encounter with lions is not an infrequent experi- 
ence, if we may judge from the recurrence of the figure. It is 
used thirty-three times in the Iliad, and six times in the Odys- 
sey, not including cases where the lion plays a secondary part, 
and so is otherwise classified. Ten cases of “like a wild boar” 
and five of “a wild beast” occur in the Iliad, as also five of a 
wolf. The allusions to cattle are eight in number in the Iliad, 
and five in the Odyssey. Goats and sheep occur about as often, 
and the whole relation of these subjects to each other may well 
be summed up in the answer of Achilles to Hector : — 


“‘ Hector, speak not to me of argument, as there can be no oaths be- 
tween lions and men, nor can wolves and sheep have an accordant heart, 
but plot evil continually to another.” (Il. XXII. 261.) 


Now, in these most common and favorite figures, if anywhere, 
we may look for repetitions. Repetition was certainly not a liter- 
ary sin in Homer’s eyes. Certain phrases constantly recur, as 
“Tov & drapeBouevos rporepyn modvpyntis ’Odvocevs,” or “aitap érei 
motos Kal édntvos e& Epov EvTo.” 

Many a student gratefully remembers the six or eight lines, 
in the second book of the Iliad, which relate the message of the 
lying dream to Agamemnon, dictated first by Zeus to the dream, 
repeated by the dream to Agamemnon, and re-repeated as Aga- 
memnon reports the vision to Nestor. So that it is scarcely an 
occasion for wonder if the minstrel brings out again to-day the 
simile which made so favorable an impression on yesterday’s 
audience. Indeed, it has been said that he does so purposely, 
that the repetition of a well-known simile has the effect of a 
familiar ballad refrain on his hearers. And so here comes the 
lion again. But is it exactly the same lion again? Never once; 
of the twenty-two extended similes, which are more than the bare 
phrase “as a lion,” or “as man-eating lions,’ no two are alike. 
They are not merely unlike in one or two words, they are different 
throughout. Just the amount of difference and likeness may 
best be seen by a comparison of the figure of the lion previously 
quoted with the one nearest resembling it : — 


“He went like a mountain lion whom hunger sent among the flocks, 
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and his mighty heart bids him, tasting of the sheep, to go back to his 
dense lair, but even if he finds the herdsmen with dogs and spears keeping 
guard about the flocks, not even then without trial does he plan to go 
away, but either, leaping over, seizes one, or himself is struck among the 


first by a weapon from a swift hand.” (Il. XII. 299.) 


Or, taking a different theme, and turning from the mountains to 
the sea, compare these two similes : — 


“The Argives shouted as loud as a wave on a lofty height, when Notus 
moves it, coming against a projecting crag which the waves of all the 
winds never leave whether they rise here or there.” (Il. II. 394.) 

“ As when against a sounding crag, a wave of the sea rushes frequently, 
moved on by Zephyrus, and first it is crested on the sea, then breaking 
on the land it thunders loud, and rolling about the heights, swollen, it 
rises to a crest, and tosses back the foam.” (Il. IV. 422.) 


George Eliot somewhere says that the perception of difference 
amid general likeness requires much keener discrimination than 
the perception of likeness amid general diversity. Somewhat of 
this idea may be applied to the similes of Homer. None buta 
great genius could create such variety from such limited material. 
Cicero says of Archias: “ Quoties ego hune vidi, quum literam scrip- 


sisset nullam, magnum numerum optimorum versuum . . . dicere 
ex tempore; quoties revocatum eandem rem dicere, commutatis 
verbis et sententiis.” But Homer, twenty times recalled, could 
repeat the same thing, “ commutatis verbis et sententiis.” Once 
he repeats an extended simile of a loose horse, not only for sub- 
stance, but verbatim (Il. VI. 506; XI. 263). Twice occurs 
the simile: ‘“ Weeping as a black flowing spring, which down 
the steep rock pours the dark water” (Il. IX. 14; XVI. 3). 
Beyond these not one extended figure is repeated in the 15,693 
lines of the Iliad, or the 12,118 lines of the Odyssey. Again 
and again, drawing on that narrow range, he brings always forth 
something fresh and new. The similes of Homer vary as the 
details of common experience vary. 

It is an interesting task to bring before our eyes the audience 
of the minstrel from the figures drawn from their life. We have 
met the herdsman, we may also find the farmer. With a few con- 
necting links one might weave a pretty pastoral from the frag- 
ments scattered throughout these stately epics. We would begin 
in the spring-time, as the two Ajaxes, side by side, press on : — 

“As in a field the dark red oxen turn up the clods of earth, having 
even mind, and about their sharp horns much sweat pours down, and only 
the polished yoke holds them apart and they cut the limit of the field.” 
(Il. XIII. 703.) 
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We turn to the Odyssey to see the ploughman as he “ home- 
ward plods his weary way : ” — 


“And as when a man longs for his supper for whom all the day long 
two dark oxen drag the jointed plough through the fallow field; yea and 
welcome to such a one the sunlight sinketh, so that he may get him to 


supper, for his knees wax faint by the way.” (Od. XIII. 30.) 
We hear the spring torrent sweep down : — 


“As when a brimming river descends to the plain, swollen with snows 
from the mountains, filled to overflowing by the storms of Zeus, and it 
bears many a dry oak and many a fir, and spreads much mud on the 


fields.” (Il. XI. 492.) 


We rejoice with the farmer, in the breath of the kindly warm 
wind which does its best to repair the mischief to the fields : — 


“‘ As when the spring wind dries up a newly-watered field, and he who 
tills ‘it rejoices.” (Il. X XI. 346.) 


Then, as the parching heats of summer come, our farmer, — 


“from a spring of dark water, through orchards and gardens, guides 
a flood of water, having a spade in his hands, and throwing up bounds to 
the trenches, and as it flows, the pebbles beneath it are heaped up, and 
quick dropping down it babbles in a steep place, and goes too fast for him 
to guide it.” (Il. XXII. 257.) 


But somewhere in that orchard or garden plot is a vacant space 
where the gusty wind wrought havoc, — 


“As a man raises a shoot of blooming olive in a solitary place, where 
abundant water gushes out, beautiful and blooming, and the breath of all 
the winds wave it, and it is loaded with white flowers. And the wind, 
coming suddenly with a great tempest, overturns it from the trench, and 
stretches it on the earth.” (Il. XVII. 52.) 


As summer passes we watch the fields of grain, — 


“ As dew on the fields of standing corn when the fields ripple.” (Il. 
XXIII. 598.) 

“As when Zephyrus moves the deep corn, coming and sweeping down 
quickly, and it nods with its ears.” (Il. II. 144.) 


And the little inelosure is not without its homely mishaps some- 
times, as one of the similes bears witness : — 


“As when an ass goes through the field, having been too strong for 
the children, a stupid thing on which many a cudgel is broken, and he 
grazes going through the thick corn, and the children: beat him with 
staves, and their force is weak, and they drive him out quickly when he 


is satisfied with fodder.” (Il. XI. 588.) 
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The harvest-time, too, receives its due note : — 

“‘ And as reapers opposite each other cut the swaths in the field of a 
rich wan, of wheat or barley, and the trusses fall thick.” (Il. XI. 67.) 

“ As when from a broad winnowing shovel in a great threshing-floor, 
leap up the dark beans and peas beneath the swift blast and the force of 
the threshers.” (Il. XIII. 588.) 

“* As when one yokes broad-browed oxen to tread out the white barley 
in a well-made threshing-floor, and lightly it becomes fine under the hoofs 
of the lowing kine.” (Il. XX. 495.) 

“ As a wind bears the chaff through the sacred threshing-floor where 
men are threshing, when the fair-haired Demeter separates with blowing 
winds the wheat and chaff, and the chaff heaps begin to whiten.” (II. 


V. 499.) 


If all this pleasant pastoral seems lacking a final touch, if we 
look for figures in the foreground of our landscape, perhaps we 
may develop the idyllic element from a faint sketch which the 
master left us: — 


“© We cannot now talk to each other, from an oak or a rock, such things 
as a youth and a maid, a youth and a maid, talk to one another.” (Il. 


XIII. 26.) 


Here is a simile which is for every age and clime; the broad- 
browed oxen and the jointed plough, the threshing-floor and the 
sickle, we know not. But “a youth and a maid, a youth and a 
maid,” — did Homer know how long these lines would hold their 
freshness ? 

It would take too much time to go over all the figures which show 
us the details of Homeric life. We have seen the men as herdsmen 
and farmers. As hunters, they pursue, with spears and arrows 
and swift dogs, the lion, the wild boar, and “the stag of ten.” 
The somewhat domesticated state of the dogs may be seen also, 
not only from the story of Argos, but from a simile in Odyssey, 


X. 215: — 


“And as when dogs fawn about their master when he comes from the 
feast, for he always brings them fragments that soothe their mood.” 


Fishing was done with a spear or net, but seems to be an avoca- 
tion rather than a vocation. Sharp axes they had with which 
they felled and trimmed timber, either for the building of ships 
or houses. They tempered their iron — 


“as when a smith dips an adze or an axe in chill water with a great 
hissing, when he would temper it, for hereby anon comes the strength 


of iron.” (Od. IX. 390.) 
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They bored their timbers with a great drill (Od. IX. 384), and 


built house walls of masonry, “shunning the violence of the 
winds” (Il. XVI. 212). Did those houses have gabled roofs? 
The comparison of the wrestlers to rafters (I]. X XIII. 712) would 
seem to point that way. We measure the wings of a “ great eagle 
of Zeus” by the width of a rich man’s doorway : — 


** As wide as is the door of a well-roofed chamber of a rich man, well 
fitted and bolted, so far were his wings from tip to tip.” (Il. XXIV. 
317.) 

From the fine arts the Iliad takes no figure, but in the Odyssey 
the goldsmith and the musician appear (VI. 230 and XXI. 400). 
The women spin and weave in the real world of the similes like 
the Homeric woman whom we know so well in the ideal world of 
the story : — 

“ Kady re peydAn Te, kal dyad épy’ eidvia.” 


We have not only the house mistress and her maidens, but 
“the honest working woman striving to gain a pittance for her 
children.” And once more in the essentials of human nature 
we stand on common ground. As Patroclus stands weeping by 
Achilles, his hero addresses him : — 

“Why do you weep, Patroclus, like a little girl, who, running to her 
mother, begs to be taken up, seizing her garment, and stops her, though 
busy, and, weeping, gazes at her that she may take her up.” (Il. XVI. 7.) 


Two other instances (Il. IV. 130 and VIII. 271) show that 
mothers and children have always been the same. A father, 
too, must have been more than the mere head of a clan, to bring 
out the force of the phrase so often used, “ but he was mild as a 
father ;”’ must have been loved, if we are to take as witness the 
simile in Odyssey, V. 394: — 


“ And even as when most welcome to children is the sight of a father’s 

life, who lies in sickness and strong pains, long wasting away, some angry 
god assailing him, and to their delight the gods have loosed him from his 
bonds.” 
In fact, the picture which we get from the similes indicates a 
pretty strict monogamy, and a family life more in accord with our 
modern ideals than we shall find again in literature for many a 
century. And though Odysseus’ “ prudent Penelope ” is an ideal 
sketch, the mothers and wives in the similes are probably drawn 
from life. One little touch is left to us of child life : — 


“ As when a child by the sands of the sea, making sand houses in 
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childishness, quickly destroys them with his hands and feet, amusing him- 
self.” (Il. XV. 362.) 


But lest we should be filled with regret for so golden an age, and 
fancy that nothing but peace and good-will prevailed, at least in 
the smaller concerns of life, we give one glimpse at a neighbor- 
hood quarrel : — 


‘“‘ Like women who, being angered by heart-eating strife, reproach each 
other, going into the middle of the street, many words and to no pur- 


pose.” (Il. XX. 252.) 


Yet it was not merely in the things most closely affecting himself, 
his household, and his possessions, that the Greek found his illus- 
trations. To all the world around him his eye and heart were open. 
The love of nature is, in us, a very modern feeling. But the Greek 
did not come to this sympathy by sophistication. He was born 
free. When Homer figured joy as “like dew on the ears of 
standing corn when the fields ripple,” he was speaking to men 
to whom a field of rippling grain was not simply so much fodder 
and a dewdrop so much water. What modern poet could bring 
in so simply and unconsciously the graceful compliment of the 
sea-beaten warrior to the fair young princess to whom he knelt as 
a suppliant ? — 


‘Never have mine eyes beheld such a one among mortals, yet in 
Delos once I saw as goodly a thing: a young sapling of a palm tree 
springing by the altar of Apollo. Yea, and when I looked thereon, long 
time I marveled in spirit, for never grew there yet so goodly a shoot 


from the ground, — even in such a wise as I wonder at thee, lady.” (Od. 
VI. 160.) 


Matthew Arnold says that ‘ Homer invariably composes with 
his eye on the object.” Certainly nowhere is this truer than in 
the similes. In striking contrast, as we shall see, to the poets of 
a later age, once embarked on a figure, he is swept on with it with 
little regard for aught else. The rush and roar of the storm and 
torrent carry him away. He forgets even the excitement of bat- 
tle in the thunder of the wave on the crag, to which he is likening 
the war-cry of his combatants. Neither the wind nor the thun- 
derbolt terrify him, for he feels himself with and not against 
them. Even a fire in the forest carries exultation with it; he 
ranges himself with the flames, and watches the thickets swept 
down, and the tall pines crashing, with the same fierce delight with 
which he says with Hector: * But I will go against him if his hands 
were like to fire. If his hands were like to fire and his strength 
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to glittering steel.” Though a lamb is money, food, and clothing 
to him and his hearers, yet when the “crooked-clawed, bent- 
beaked eagle” swoops down upon the fold, his impulse is with the 
eagle. In the Iliad his birds are birds of prey, or migratory birds 
in dense flocks, or chattering daws and starlings. But in the 
Odyssey, “ The bow-string rang sweetly to the touch like a swal- 
low ;” and once, — 


“The brown, bright nightingale sings sweet, in the first season of the 
spring, from her place in the thick leafage of the trees, and with many a 
turn and trill she pours forth her full-voiced music” (Od. XTX. 518.) 

The rainbow is mentioned twice. Mr. Gladstone thinks that 
the Homerie Greeks were color blind, since no mention is made of 
the colors of the rainbow in these allusions. Certainly the ad- 
jectives “dark blue” and “ purple” are singular terms to apply 
to the rainbow. The explanation which is occasionally heard that 
the language lacked words to express distinctions actually visible 
is surely futile. Words are never far in the rear of things, and 
certainly so malleable a language as the Greek need never have 
lacked for simple distinctions of color. Yet the color sense of a 
people who spoke of the sea as wine colored and purple, that is, 
blood-red, must remain of doubtful value. Unquestionably the 
Greek love of beauty developed in the line of form rather than of 
coloring. At any rate, this blindness to color cannot be laid to 
Homer’s traditional total blindness. No man who had not at 
some time seen, and seen well, could have written that famous 
passage, the despair of translators (Il. VIII. 555), which carries 
so clearly the sparkle and lucidity of a starlit night. 

A few figures are noteworthy for their grotesqueness or the 
violence of the transition. For example, the comparison (Od. 
XXIV. 6) of the souls of the dead to bats “ gibbering in a hol- 
low rock” is so vivid as to be almost violent. The figure in 


Odyssey, X XI. 48, — 


“ And even asa bull roars that is grazing in the meadow, so mightily 
roared the fair doors smitten by the key,” — 

causes one to doubt whether the lubricating effect of oil, though 
well known on the human frame, had been applied to hinges. 
Fancy a modern author comparing the sleepless tossing of his 
anxious hero to the turning of a haggis before the fire. And 
though the skin of a dried onion is doubtless “ smooth and glisten- 
ing,” he would be daring who would use it as a comparison to 
describe his hero’s doublet. 
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The phrase “ put on a stone tunic,” for “to be stoned to death,” 
is probably an old one, but it is a grim pleasantry enough. Some- 
times, too, the comparison is so wide from the subject as to be 
unpieasant, as in the simile where Gorgythion, shot through the 
neck, and nodding from side to side, is compared to a heavy- 
headed poppy nodding in the wind. The most savage irony is 
found in Iliad, XVI. 745, where Cebriones, the charioteer of 
Hector, plunges from the chariot under the hoofs of the horses : — 


“* And the Acheans, laughing sweetly, said each one to his fellow: ‘ An 
easy man, how well he dives! If he were in the fishy deep this man 
would enrich many, diving for pearls, leaping from the ship, even if it be 
stormy. So easily now he dives from the horses in the plain. Verily, 
there are divers among the Trojans.’ ” 


After all, the peculiarities of any author in any line are best 
brought out by comparison with some other author. The most 
natural comparison of Homer is, first of all, of course with Virgil 
in the Aineid. But in this examination there is very little satis- 
faction, since Virgil chose to follow his great master too closely. 
In all the Aneid there is scarcely a figure which is not, at least, 
modeled on one in the Iliad or Odyssey, in some cases being 


almost an exact translation. Here, accordingly, we find an ex- 
ception to the rule which we have propounded, that an author's 
age may be reconstructed from his figures. Yet even here a close 
study reveals marked differences between the two. Though Homer 
composed with his eye on the object, and Virgil with his eye on 
Homer, yet the Roman was too genuine a poet to be a mere imita- 
tor, and through foreign forms and types breathes the spirit of his 
own age and personality. There is still the same, perhaps even a 
greater, separation between figure and narrative. Yet now the 
elaboration of the figure seems conscious. The delight of a storm 
or a fight with a lion could carry Homer away from his heroes. 
But though the subject and details were different, the feeling 
excited in the two cases was the same. When he alludes to a top, 
in the thick of the fray, it is only a passing illustrative reference. 
But when Virgil’s frantic queen, maddened by poison, whirls 
through the city, it is 


“as a top, whirling under a twisted lash, which eager boys spin in great 
curves about the empty halls. It is borne, started by the string, in wide 
curves, and the inexperienced crowd and youthful band are astonished 
and marvel at the flying boxwood, and lend their minds to the stroke.” 
(n. VII. 378.) 
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A footnote in Cooper’s Virgil falls under my eye as I write: 
“ This simile, as Dr. Trapp observes, is the perfection of elegance.” 
Exactly ; but it is not only on another path, but on another plane 
from the subject, and the transition either way would be felt with 
a jar if Virgil carried us out of ourselves as Homer does. But 
Virgil depends on his audience to be masters of their own moods 
and make their own readjustment. 

Local coloring, too, creeps in. Virgil’s favorites, the bees, are 
no longer the wild bees of Homer, living in the hollow rock, but 
industrious and orderly tenants of hives. Virgil loves nature, 
but with the love of “ retired leisure that in trim gardens takes its 
pleasure.” Strive as he may, he cannot infuse life into his similes 
drawn from the unsubdued storm or sea. Odysseus, beaten and 
buffeted by Poseidon, on his shattered raft in the broad sea, is still 
a man, contending with a force too strong for him, indeed, but 
one which he comprehends. Aineas is tossed, helpless as a child, 
on an unknown and unfathomable mystery. So, also, pervading 
the similes, one feels always that the sea is Homer’s comrade, 
while the attitude of the Roman in some subtle way recalls Stan- 
ley’s African carrier, who sagely said that the Lord made fishes 
to go in water, and the sons of Adam on land, and that when the 
fishes came out and walked on the land it would be time for the 
sons of Adam to go on the water. 

Socially and politically, too, the world was changed. An occa- 
sional poetical shepherd lad pipes on Virgil’s hillside, but his day 
was that of Augustus and not of Cincinnatus, and the wood-cutter’s 
axe and the dark red oxen are no longer a part of the life of free- 
men. Somewhere, too, with the rise of the “ plantation system,” 
the pleasant family life has disappeared, and with the loss of the 
free farmer and the simple home life, has risen the “ ignobile vul- 
gus.” The only political similes of Homer are : — 

“ As doth the fame of a blameless king, one that fears the gods and 
reigns among many men and mighty, maintaining right, and the black 
earth bears wheat and barley, and the trees are laden with fruit, and the 
sheep bring forth and fail not, and the sea gives store of fish, and all out 
of his good guidance, and the people prosper under him.” (Od. XIX. 
108.) 

“ At the hour when a man rises up from the assembly and goes to sup- 


per, one who judges the many quarrels of the young men who seek to 
him for law.” (Od. XII. 438.) 


How different a picture, and how much of the stormy history of 
Rome is compressed into the figure from the Aineid : — 
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“‘ And as when sedition arises in a great people, the base herd rage in 
spirit and already rocks and torches fly and rage supplies arms, then if 
by chance they see some man revered for honor and good deeds, they are 
silent and stand with open ears; he rules their minds by his words and 
guides their hearts.” (En. I. 148.) 

When we come to Virgil’s great pupil, if we are to call him 
by his own term, we are confronted with a completely new prob- 
lem. Apart from difference of topic a thousand things conspire 
to widen the gulf between Homer and Dante, not only in general 
treatment, but in the special case of the figures. In the first place, 
it seems hardly necessary to call attention to the opening which 
the wider horizon and more varied life of Dante’s age gave to the 
sources of figure. He might draw, not only on mythology, which 
scarcely can be said to have existed for Homer ; on history, which 
had not begun in Homer’s day; on strange customs of far coun- 
tries, which adventurous travelers had made as real to the eager 
citizens of Florence as the cliffs of Asia Minor, and the gray sea 
which broke on them, were to the Chians and Smyrnzans. Com- 
merce, agriculture, handicraft, art, and science, all contributed 
their quota. To give but one or two examples of the extension of 
range in the source of simile, take these : — 

“ Nor could one write so quick an I or O.” (Inf. XXIV. 150.) 

“Who seest contingencies as human minds see that two oblique angles 
never can be in one triangle.” (Par. XVII. 15.) 

But with all allowance for difference of material, there seems to 
be a far more radical difference in the whole use of similes and 
metaphors, which deserves some study, both as to nature and 
cause. The line of direction, as has been said, in the use of 
simile, is from the less to the more familiar, — always so in the 
ease of a poet whose story is of prime importance to him. Now 
the ideas which Homer has to convey are tangible, physical facts. 
They stand on the same plane with the simile, in forcing an en- 
trance into the mind, and one is received as easily as the other. 
The figures have no mission save as heightening interest by ally- 
ing the hearer through his own experience to the narrative, and 
we know really no more of Idomeneus rushing through the ranks 
because he is compared to a wild boar. But Dante dealt with 
a world intangible and mysterious, the spiritual world, whereof 
we must always speak at best in signs and symbols. At every 
step he must make clear some new fact of that world, and the only 
medium of communication between himself and his hearers was 
through the visible concrete facts of the material world around 
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them. In the similes we are always made to see something in the 
subject which otherwise might have escaped us, and often the 
analogy given there is our only means of comprehending a most 
cherished idea. Dante’s figures are not mere ornaments; they 
are an essential part of the fabric. Hence, while one might 
safely cut out every simile in the Iliad or Odyssey and leave 
scarcely a scar on the story of the siege of Troy or the wanderings 
of Odysseus, one can scarcely cut a figure from the Divina Com- 
media without destroying something essential to the whole. And 
in like manner this intimate connection makes a separate exami- 
nation of the figures themselves almost impossible. 

The place of metaphor, too, is much larger. Where the whole 
poem is one grand metaphor, it may well be trusted that the 
reader who can unravel the whole can master the details. The 
majority of the similes, too, are shorter, generally of not more 
than three lines, and much less elaborate. No detail of the simile 
is introduced which will not tend to fasten the thing to be im- 
pressed. Often, also, in the discussion of theological mysteries, 
the similes pass beyond the limit of mere illustration, and amount 
to a reasoning by analogy. 

Before we go on to further examination of the subject-mat- 
ter of the similes, it would perhaps be well to consider whether 
there is any apparent cause which might tend to produce so wide 
a variation in the use of figure since the days of Homer, and 
even of Virgil. Difference due to personality alone we must dis- 
regard, or reason in a circle, since our only clew to Homer’s per- 
sonality is through these very poems, and they the most objective 
of all literature. If race characteristics are to be taken into ac- 
count, Virgil and Dante should differ from Homer. But there is 
one possible modifier worthy of serious consideration, — the influ- 
ence of Christianity. 

Now it is doubtless true that there is a strong tendency, and 
one often unphilosophically manifested by the believers in the 
mission of the Christian religion, to ascribe to its influence results 
which might more fairly be traced to a multiplicity of other 
causes. And it might seem the last and crowning height of this 
unreason to credit a change in the use of simile to the influence 
of Christianity. 

But apart from the influence of a Christian subject, apart from 
the precedence it gives to the unseen and spiritual which neces- 
sitates, as we have said, the use of figurative language, the Orien- 
tal type of thought which Christianity carried with it cannot be 
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disregarded. Christianity is an Oriental religion ; its sacred books 
are Oriental literature; its home was in Judza, and even its great 
apostle to the Gentiles was brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of 
Gamaliel. Now figures are the native speech of the Orient. We 
are coming to recognize in theology that dogma has been wrested 
from the Scriptures in many cases simply by the incapacity of the 
Western mind to comprehend an Eastern mode of thought. Open 
the Old Testament anywhere, and you ean scarcely put a finger 
down without covering a metaphor ora simile. And of Christian- 
ity’s great Founder we are told that “ without a parable spake he 
not unto them.” So, wherever the Christian religion spread, spread 
the metaphors in which its faith was clothed, —the vine and the 
branches, the Good Shepherd and his flock, and not only these 
specific figures, but with them the habit of figurative speech. For 
twelve centuries, in Dante’s day, a literature of this sort had been 
spreading, till it reached the limits of the civilized world. It 
dominated thought and speech as no other body of foreign litera- 
ture ever did, since the priests of its religion guarded the learning 
of that world. Its phraseology must be heard wherever the church 
was, and the chureh was coextensive with the state. Its line had 
gone out through all the earth, and its words to the end of the 
world. 

So we need not wonder if, despite the kinship between Dante 
and Virgil, we find a wider gulf between them in their dealing 
with figures than between the Greek and the Roman. 

Leaving, however, general principles, certain curious facts im- 
press us. One is conscious of having entered a whole new field in 
the employment of mental phenomena as similes. The simple, 
natural affections, the mother’s care for a child, the grief of a 
woman over a dead lord, Homer’s hearers knew. The world of 
dreams was then what it is now, — 

‘“* As when in a dream one cannot overtake a fugitive, and one eannot 


escape, nor the other pursue.” (Il. XXII. 199.) 


Yet in all the Iliad and Odyssey there are but two similes drawn 
from mental action, — 


“* As when the mind of a man leaps up, who, going over much ground, 
thinks with providence be it here or there, and plans many things.” (II. 
XV. 80.) 

“Their ships are as swift as the flight of a bird or as a thought.” (Od. 
VIII. 28.) 

Almost the same expression of the swiftness of thought occurs 
in Par. X. 34: — 


VOL. XVII. — No. 98. 11 
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“ But of the leap I recked not, save first as one notes the coming of a 
thought.” 


But what a change in mental habits is seen in such a figure as 
this, — 
“And as by feeling more delight in doing well, a man from day to day 


may see his own virtue advance, so I became aware that my gyration with 


that of heaven had increased its are.” (Par. XVIII. 58.) 


For the most part, the use of figures drawn from mental and 
spiritual experience is in the illustration of other such experi- 
ence. ‘There is yet another step to be seen in a later poet, when 
the mental is used to illustrate the physical. 

Another turn of the wheel, and we may try a new comparison 
between one great master and his successors. What must Milton’s 
figures be? If our theory of the effect of Christianity and of 
Biblical literature be trustworthy, here is an opportunity to test 
it. For all the influences emanating from Christianity which 
possessed Dante were tenfold strong about Milton. The language 
of Puritanism became a jest from its complete domination by 
Seripture models. And Milton, too, should surely show by the 
same law the complete interfusion of subject and figure. But Mil- 
ton’s similes are as discrete as Homer’s. They are long, elaborate, 
inconsequent, irrelated to the subject. They are loaded with his- 
torical and mythical allusions. If he wishes to describe a numer- 
ous host, he tells us not merely that they are thick as sedge, but 

“ As scattered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds, Orion armed, 

Hath vexed the Red Sea coast, when waves o’erthrew 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 

When with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcasses 

And broken chariot wheels.” (Par. Lost, 1-304.) 
But the sedge was not more or less thick in the Red Sea at the 
Exodus than at any other time. To his purpose all this history 
has simply no pertinency. It seems even less explicable than 
Homer’s digressions, since those can usually be accounted for on 
the principle of the association of ideas. Why should Milton re- 
vert to this type of simile? Simply because he was, as Edmund 
Scherer says, “a great poet with a Salmatius or a Grotius bound 
up with him.” Milton’s metaphors are abundant, forcible, and 
Hebraic, or perhaps better, Christian. His similes are formed pre- 
sumably on classic models. And the association of ideas which 
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carried Homer from the charge of a wild boar to the crash of 
the thickets carried Milton from the sedge of a reedy sea to the 
Israelites fleeing before the chariots of Egypt. To Milton this 
was a natural train of thought. His fund of learning was as real 
and obvious a world to him as the material world was to Homer. 
And he was not to test his figures before an immediate audience. 
The similes of Homer were to interest his hearers as he sang, the 
similes of Dante were to elucidate to the reader certain difficult 
ideas ; but Milton’s similes were to be the ornaments of a great 
and premeditated classic. The result is such as to call to mind 
once more Scherer’s criticism on Paradise Lost, that it is “ at once 
the greatest and most insupportable poem in existence.” 

When Homer and Virgil describe Diana and her nymphs (Od. 
VI. 100; An. I. 498), though we had never heard of Diana we 
should see the chorus move light along the mountain top, and the 
goddess, tall and fair, above them all. Dante’s nymphs dance 
across our vision and pass. But when we meet the same figure in 
Milton (Par. Lost, 1X. 386), we turn industriously to the classi- 
eal dictionary. We meet, with a feeling of recognition, gunpow- 
der, the telescope, and the American Indian, but in general the 
similes present to us, not Milton’s age, but Milton, and, alas, 
sometimes the scholar rather than the poet. Yet sometimes we 
meet with a figure clear, simple, and unweighted, which, while it 
recalls Homer, shows at the same time how far the world has 
traveled from him : — 

** As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer morn to breathe, 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 

(Par. Lost, IX. 449.) 

Homer loved nature unconsciously because he was one with it. 
Milton loved it consciously because they were two. 

The comparison between the figures of Dante and Milton has 
been made by Macaulay, and on any point where Macaulay’s con- 
clusions cannot be contested his expression of those conclusions 
cannot be equaled. 

But it is when we start from our own age and standpoint that 
we really come to comprehend the characteristics of other ages. 
To be sure, the differences are often so great that the works we 
are comparing seem completely heterogeneous. But since Tenny- 
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son has chosen to speak of his “ Idylls of the King” as “ faint 
Homeric echoes,” and since, also, his use of distinct simile is sin- 
gularly frequent for the present day, a brief comparison may re- 
pay us. We have spoken of the fact that, with Dante and with 
subjective poetry, we begin to meet with illustrations of mental 
phenomena by other such phenomena. In Tennyson we find 
that the process has gone yet further, that the development of 
mental self-consciousness has rendered it possible to illustrate the 
physical by the mental. That is to say, the mental is the more 
familiar to our age. We may never have experienced, or even 
seen, a long and doubtful physical contest, but we can picture it 
to ourselves from the analogy of what we do know : — 
“For he seemed as one 

That all in later, sadder age begins 

To war against ill uses of a life, 

But these from all his life arise and ery, 


Thou hast made us lords, and canst net put us down.” 
(Garetha and Lynette.) 


The chief difference, however, is not in subject, but in treat- 
ment. For we might say that with Tennyson simile had ceased to 
be a comparison of things, and become a comparison of relations. 


They have the double purpose of ornament, like Homer’s, and of 
elucidation, like Dante’s. However detailed, the details are chosen 
for their bearing on the subject, and each is in itself a simile. As 
for example : — 
“ But at the flash and motion of the man 
They vanished, panic stricken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish that on a summer morn 
Adown the erystal dyke at Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand. 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets, white in flower.” 
(Geraint and Enid.) 
Or this from the Holy Grail : — 
“For good ye are, and bad and like to coins, 
Some true, some light, but every one of you, 
Stamped with the image of the king.” 


The applicability of the latter fies not in the immediate resem- 
blance of the knights to coins, as Homer would have used it, but in 
the characteristic of a common impress on a varying foundation. 
Homer’s, Virgil’s, Milton’s details distract from the story, Dante 
gives us no details, but with Tennyson we find all the details, and 
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all bearing to the point. Nay, he even imports into the phe- 
nomena of nature in some subtle way the spirit which pervades 
the animate. His predecessors have used the moon to illustrate 
light or roundness. Tennyson says : — 
“For all his was white 
And colorless, and like the withered moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east.” 
(Passing of Arthur.) 

The use of the one adjective, “ withered,” has instantly changed 
all our associations with the simile. Homer’s “as a ripple from 
Zephyrus spreads over the sea newly rising, and the sea darkens 
under it,” is purely objective. Taken alone no one could conjec- 
ture what it might or might not illustrate. But one could almost 
see Modred with the slight wrong done him rankling in his narrow 
heart, when he reads : — 

* As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 

A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast.” (Guinevere.) 

But though it is always a temptation to reinforce the statement 
of one’s own conclusions by a wide citation of the cases from 
which the conclusions are drawn, these few examples must suffice 
to show how un-Homeric are the echoes in the similes of the 
Idylls. 

Only brief mention need be made of the hyperboles of Homer, 
but they should not be entirely omitted. This figure, again, is 
native to the Orient but foreign to the genius of the Greek. It 
is always a violence to language, and violence is barbarian, not 
Hellenic. The beauty which the Greeks loved, as we have said, 
lay, not in warm coloring, but in pure and perfect proportion. 
Homer might, at most, say that Agamemnon “ stood up weeping 
as a black flowing stream.” The Psalmist said, “ Rivers of waters 
run down mine eyes.” To David Homer’s phrase would have 


seemed tame; to Homer, David’s would be overdrawn and jar- 
ring. 


But the few hyperboles which Homer uses are noteworthy for 
their very variety. “ The iron tumult reached the brazen heaven,” 
or “ They fought like fire, nor would you say the sun and moon 
were safe,” come in the thick of the fight. Achilles exclaims in 
the passion of his wrath : — 


“‘ But would, on the day that my mother bore me, the baleful blast of 
the storm-wind had carried me away to the mountain or the loud roaring 
sea, and there the wave had whelmed me, ere this came.” (Il. VI. 145.) 
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And in their distress the Achzans cry out to him, — 


“ Peleus is not your father, nor Thetis your mother, but the hoary sea 


begat you, or the steep rock.” (Il. XVI. 34.) 


The Odyssey is pitched, for the most part, in a lower key; yet, 
in the generosity of his apology, the youth who had angered Odys- 
seus at the games of Alcinous makes the sweeping retraction, — 


“Tf aught grievous hath been spoken may the storm winds bear it 


away.” (Od. VIII. 408.) 


And as Odysseus thinks of the suitors “ whose outrage and vio- 
lence reach even to the iron heaven,” while he stands as a beggar 
in his own house, the Greek moderation deserts him, and he cries 
out as a Hebrew might have done, — 


“ The couch of Odysseus, perchance, lies in lack of bedding and deep 
in foul spider webs.” (Od. XVI. 35.) 


The Greek and the Hebrew are one in a sadness which domi- 
nates both in the presence of the mystery of death, and two in the 
solution : — . 


* As the race of leaves, so is the race of men. For the wind scatters 
the leaves on the ground, but the wood, blooming, brings forth others, and 
the spring season comes on; so the race of man groweth and fadeth.” 
(Il. VI. 146.) 

‘“ As for man, his days are as grass ; as a flower of the field, so he flour- 
isheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more. But the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.” (Ps. ciii. 15-17.) 


The brave old Greek turns suddenly from the blue sky and 
the dancing waves, from the simple joy of living for which, we are 
tempted to think, we would barter our own fuller mental life, to 
voice that most pathetic ery of his short-lived hero : — 


“ Easy to be captured are oxen and flocks; tripods may be gained 
and the yellow manes of horses, but the soul of man is not to be taken 
nor captured, when once it has crossed the fence of the teeth.” (Il. IX. 


406.) 


‘“* What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” (Mark viii. 37.) 


In truth, though we have, for the most part, chosen to regard 
only the differences between our poets, the likenesses are not 
less noteworthy. The wave of the Aigean which whelmed the 
bark of Homer’s day curls, crested white with foam, like that in 
the “wide northern sea” which lay even beyond the bound of 
Oceanus, the ocean stream that girdled Homer’s world. 
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The same stars, the trees, the birds, the elemental forces of nature 
and the elemental feelings of the human heart, lay before the eyes 
of Greek, Roman, Florentine, and Englishman. Each saw clearly 
and spoke truly. In so far as men see things as they are, in so far 
as our vision lays hold of objective reality, the likeness must be 
manifest. But in so far as the object must always be brought 
within the limits of the subject and conditioned by it, must 
there be diversity. The likeness is as deep as the likeness of the 
whole human race, the diversity as wide as the diversity of their 
ages and lands, or that gulf which always will “ divide the eternal 
soul from all beside,” and from every other human soul. 


“ For every fiery prophet of old time, 
And all the sacred madness of the bard 
When God made music through them, could but speak 
His music by the framework and the chord; 
As ye have seen it, ye have spoken truth.” 


Homer lacks the subtlety and the spiritual insight of a later day. 
The world of his similes is neither wide nor deep. But it has the 
force and freshness of the air of the isles of Greece and of the 
“Juventus Mundi.” “Certainly his poetry has all the energy 


and power of the poetry of our ruder climates. But it has, be- 
sides, the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of 
an Ionian sky.” ! 


Julia Harwood Caverno. 


LomBarD, ILL. 





“REMBRANDT AS EDUCATOR.” 2 


ABOUT a year and a half ago there appeared in Leipzig a book 
of moderate size, which bore the strange title “ Rembrandt als 
Erzieher.” Stranger, much stranger, than the title were its con- 
tents. It held up before all Germany the great Dutch painter as 
an educator, not only in art, but also in science, in polities, and in 
general culture. It was read by everybody, so that it reached its 
twenty-fifth edition within a year, and is now approaching its 
fortieth. Some said Germany would need a century to appreciate 
it fully, so profound it appeared to them ; others reviewed it be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, and came to the conclusion that so 


1 Matthew Arnold, On Translating Homer. 


2 Rembrandt als Erzieher. Von einem Deutschen. Leipzig: Verlag von 
C. L. Hirschfeld. 1890. 
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shallow and brilliant a book had not been published for many a 
day ; still others parodied it with little taste and less success. In 
short, the pamphlets, criticisms, and articles on the Rembrandt 
book are now legion, but the unknown! author continues to reissue 
his stirring pages as heretofore. 

Stirring, suggestive, stimulating, — these are qualities which 
the book is clearly proved to possess by the very commotion it 
caused. Nor can there be the least doubt as to the author’s ex- 
traordinary versatility; for he deals, if not always profoundly, at 
least cleverly, with many of the great general problems of life, as 
well as with many questions of a more transitory nature. His 
manner of thinking, too, is independent and original enough to 
startle men of both more and less than the ordinary Philistine 
sedateness. His style, moreover, is quite different from that which 
one is so apt to expect in a German book on serious subjects. It 
is clear and full of force, but somewhat marred by the author’s 
tendency to be sententious and paradoxical. 

Whatever the intrinsic value of the book may finally prove to 
be, it is worth knowing something about, even to non-Germans, 
and even at this late day. The disagreement among the critics 
need not disturb us; it can, in fact, only add to our interest in so 
odd a production. Nor need we ask how long the book will con- 
tinue to be read, and whether some future pedagogue or pedant 
will class it among the hundred best or not. Its significance for 
us lies in the circumstance that it has stirred the thinking men of 
our time; that the questions which it discusses are such as still, or 
better, again, interest our day and generation ; in short, that it is 
one of the signs of the times and the civilization we live and 
move in. This has been, for me at least, the central point around 
which my reflections on “ Rembrandt as Educator” have grouped 
themselves; and it is with this consideration in mind that I ven- 
ture to give the reader some notion of the general character of 
the book. 

It has already been stated that the author holds up Rembrandt 
as a universal educator or civilizer. The Table of Contents would 
seem to divide the book into five parts, or chapters : — Rembrandt 
as Educator: I. In German Art; II. In German Science ; III. 
In German Polities; IV. In German Culture; V. In German 
Humanity ; but the pages, about three hundred in all, run on from 
cover to cover without any le »ger break than ordinary sections with 
small marginal headings. 


1 The author’s name is now said to be Langbehn. 
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It would be difficult to tell which strikes the reader more at the 
outset, the ambitious scheme of mapping out a plan of education 
in every department of life for the very nation to whom so many 
others are wont to look for guidance in educational matters, or the 
selection of Rembrandt for the educator of that nation. And 
such a book from a German! Nor was it written in irony, but in 
dead earnest. Listen to the opening sentence: “ It has by this 
time come to be an open secret that the intellectual life of the 
German people is at present in a state of slow, or, as some think, 
rapid decay.” And again, later: ‘“* Pure wine and pure culture 
have now grown scarce in Germany.” 

Certainly, one might say, if this is so, an educator or a reformer 
is sorely needed. But why Rembrandt? For much though we 
may all admire Rembrandt and his art, who before our author 
has ever thought of him in the capacity of a universal reformer ? 
Perhaps nobody. And, more than that, who will so think of 
him after our author? Surely nobody, if Max Lautner is right 
in assigning to Ferdinand Boi all the choicest paintings that have 
thus far passed for Rembrandt’s. But, be the historical Rem- 
brandt who he will, our author’s Rembrandt * and this it is im- 
portant for us to keep in mind— serves him in reality only as 
the symbol or personification of all those elements which are at 
present wanting or inactive in the civilization of Germany. Rem- 
brandt is to him, above all else, the national artist par excellence, 
and the high-priest of individualism. National art, however, and 
individuality are what Germany now needs most. Rembrandt is 
the standard by which her present civilization is measured, weighed, 
and —found wanting. All her boasted attainments are here 
thrown in the balance against a man, against a fully developed, 
rounded-out personality ; and the question is not ‘“ What is the 
value of personality in terms of our so-called civilization?” but 
“ What is our civilization worth in units, so to speak, of person- 
ality?” The author is a hero-worshiper, and his hero, Rem- 
brandt or a Rembrandt to come, is to lead the Germany of to-day 
in his way, as others of the past have led it in theirs. What 
Luther once did as a popular religious reformer, what Lessing 
accomplished as the foremost scientific critic, what Bismarck 
achieved as the founder of a new political empire, — all that is 
now to be further developed with Rembrandt, the artist, the man, 
for a guide and leader! Jn hoc signo vinces. 

So much for the author’s reformer. What is there now to 
reform in German life? It is evident that this amounts to asking, 
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What are the author’s own views in matters of politics, science, 
philosophy, art, education, and religion? Of each of these I shall 
try to give a brief account. 

To begin, then, with polities and kindred subjects. 

The title-page tells us that the book was written “ by a German,” 
and this very term German, as employed in several important 
passages, is significant. It marks what we may call the Pan- 
Germanic character of the book. Thus, Amsterdam is spoken of 
as a Low-German city, and so is London. America is called a 
Low-German colony, and Emerson a Low-German philosopher. 
Heligoland, the author says, remained in the family when it was 
transferred from England to Germany; and even the Venetian 
Republic, in her palmiest days, is claimed as a Low-German state, 
because it was founded by Germanic fugitives. 

Peculiarities like these, if stated as baldly as above, might do 
the author injustice. They might make him appear as given to 
fanciful and fantastic ways of expressing himself, even as a 
sophist. But, although I admit that his love of art, and all that 
is artistic, does at times mislead him into what is merely artificial, 
I look upon this Pan-Germanic feature of the book differently. It 
seems to me to be the legitimate outcome of two very potent 
tendencies in our present civilization, namely, historicalism and 
nationalism, each taken in the better sense of the term. Every- 
body knows to what a pitch the national feeling of the Germans 
has risen since the Franco-Prussian war, and hardly anybody is 
ignorant of the fact that the love of historical research has not 
only kept pace with it, but has also served to intensify it. Where 
such research has not buried itself in a mass of merest details, 
where its vision has not been narrowed, as too often it has been, 
so that German has come to be coextensive in its meaning with 
Prussian, there its horizon has often been enlarged and widened 
so that German has come to stand for Germanic. While, on the 
one hand, therefore, this Pan-Germanism distinguishes our au- 
thor from the narrow nationalists and Chauvinists of our day, it 
also distinguishes him, on the other hand, from those wild and 
vague cosmopolites of the age of Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. 
We find him and all his ideals firmly rooted in what is historical ; 
and clearly does he recognize the superiority of historical ideals 
over others. For such ideals, and such only, have that inner con- 
tinuity and consistency which insures them life and permanence, 
which guards the idealist from the disappointments and reactions 
to which the visionary, with his ideals, is so apt to fall a prey. 
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In short, the author’s point seems to be this: historicalism and 
nationalism must not shrivel into sectionalism by ignoring the 
brotherhood of men; nor must cosmopolitism overleap itself by 
disregarding the ties of nationality and race. 

Hence that intense patriotism which pervades the whole volume ; 
hence the love of whatever tends to preserve the national char- 
acter in its integrity and purity, the love of all that is simple, 
staid, rural, natural; but hence also that strong dislike of some 
of the leveling and disintegrating forces in modern life, a dislike 
which could not but arouse the animosity of certain radicals. To 
be willing, nay, eager to include in the term German all that was 
originally only Germanic might pass with them, but the converse, 
to be just as eager to exclude, or at least regard as virtually 
foreign, what was originally other than Germanic, namely, the 
Jewish, the Romance, and the Slavonic elements of the German 
empire, — this, the radicals say, savors of anti-Semitism. And 
so it would seem. But he must be rash who, knowing aught of 
the great gulf that nature has fixed between the Teuton and the 
Hebrew, and seeing how acute the race problem can become, even 
in an all-absorbing republic like ours, would at once fall in with 
this condemnation. The author gives abundant evidence that he 
regards a man as a man, and a gentleman as a gentleman, no 
matter what his nationality or race may be. He also simply states 
what thousands of observers will gladly admit, when he says that 
only the good elements of two nations can act on each other with 
mutual benefit, and that the bad in their intercourse will only 
grow worse. The fact here recognized seems to be that these 
problems of race and nationality cannot be solved without fric- 
tion, but that they may possibly be solved without ill-will and 
blind barbaric hatred. 

Closely connected with this Pan-Germanic tendency appears to 
be the author’s dislike of the city of Berlin. But just how much 
of it seems to spring from his aversion to the large non-Germanic 
element of its population, how much from his dislike of large 
cities in general as the rallying places of all the forces that make 
against individualism and tend to reduce the masses to a dead 
level of anonymity and irresponsibility, how much from still other 
causes, I dare not decide. As Berlin is a city with a large 
Hebrew population, containing now, as some think, more Jews 
than all France, it would be singular if the author’s distinction 
between the new and the old population of the German capital 
did not, to some extent, run parallel with the distinction between 
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the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew. However, there are other 
reasons why he criticises Berlin, and we shall perhaps revert to 
them when we come to speak of his views on general culture. 
Here it is only necessary to mention that he distinguishes between 
the old or genuine citizens of the capital and the new or foreign, 
just as he distinguishes between Zelter and Nicolai, who stand 
respectively for either class, — Zelter, the friend of Goethe, and 
the enemy of all false culture ; and Nicolai, the enemy of Goethe, 
and the friend of all false culture. 

After these remarks, no one at all acquainted with German poli- 
tics will suspect our author of any leaning towards the more radical 
parties. ortschritt, the party of progress, as well as Freisinn, 
the more pronounced liberals, fares ill at his hands. He believes 
with Bismarck that there is something nihilistic about the so-called 
progressive party, and “ Nihilism,” he says, “is that Slavonic or 
Oriental hereditary disease which in Eastern Prussia has been 
palliated by German influences into the negativism of the Fort- 
schrittspartei.” In his opinion, Lasker, once the celebrated 
leader of the liberalists, was in politics what Gutzkow, a mere 
shadow of Lessing, was in literature. In fact, the whole con- 
ception of liberty and liberalism which these two political parties 
represent is condemned. It is too Oriental, too little like the 
Western, the Dutch idea of liberty, the only one which our au- 
thor accepts: “ Not liberty as in Austria or Poland, but liberty as 
in the Netherlands, must be the watchword of to-day.” 

Especially interesting to Americans are the author’s reflections 
on aristocracy, democracy, and social distinctions in general. 
The curious and significant thing in them I find to be this, 
that, although it would be easy to select half a dozen passages on 
democracy which could not but vex an American, it would be 
difficult to find even one on aristocracy that would not please him. 
In other words, I believe that the author has here gone to ex- 
tremes in making too great a distinction between democracy and 
aristocracy: his democracy too often stands for rabble, for vul- 
garity, which even Americans hate ; his aristocracy, too often for 
the select, for high character, which even Americans love. If 
taken thus, how many are there that would not agree with the 
author when he says that ‘ democracy is a body or trunk that is 
looking for a head; and hence it so often acts as if it had no 
head ; hence, too, it so easily finds a head, be it a demagogue or 
a Cesar”? or when he says that “the best ally of aristocracy is 
the people” ? or that fashion is democratic, but style, aristocratic ? 
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or even, that votes ought to be weighed, not counted? For, 
surely, we have seen that kind of democracy looking for a head, 
and finding it easily, too, in the person of a Dennis Kearny, for 
example, and losing it as easily again, because his vote (by which 
I mean his vulgar tirades) was weighed against that of a more 
aristocratic head, and found too light. 

Much that is said on this subject is worth pondering. The 
author is too intelligent not to see that the democratic tendency of 
our age is, in the main, genuine, and the natural reaction against 
ages of false and perverted aristocracy. But precisely because 
it is a reaction, we might do well to ask ourselves whether there is 
not reason to fear that the pendulum may now swing too far the 
other way. Just as America, with its enormous natural resources, 
has fostered a false love of wealth which so often ends in slavery 
to “the almighty dollar,” so has its absolute social, political, 
and religious freedom given rise to a false notion of democracy, 
which vaunts itself in an inordinate love of popularity and ap- 
plause, and which is fast growing into a national weakness. Both 
traits are vulgar ; both, we admit, are far from being aristocratic ; 
but both, we maintain, are equally far from being truly demo- 
cratic, for true democracy and true aristocracy are next-door 
neighbors. Nor is our author ignorant of this fact. Indeed, we 
need not even take the trouble to read between his lines; we need 
but compare all that is said in them about the ideal aristocrat in 
order to find that this aristocrat is practically identical with Theo- 
dore Parker’s ideal democrat, who takes democracy to include 
not merely the claim: “ I am as good as you are;” but also the 
admission: “ You are as good as I am.” The passage in the 
Rembrandt book which, more than any other, will bear me out in 
this view, is a very striking one. Speaking of ancient Venice as 
the representative aristocracy, and of our republic as the repre- 
sentative democracy, the author says: ‘“‘ Moltke’s physical and 
mental resemblance to old Venetian doges we have already re- 
marked upon. On the other hand, an American has said very 
aptly of this hero: ‘He has properly a New England face.’ In- 
dustrial and commercial Moltkes, however, there have always 
been in North America, as is well known. Thus, then, the Low- 
German democracy and aristocracy meet again in one and the 
same type, or, if you please, in one and the same point.” 

What has been said of the author’s discussion of the relative 
merits of aristocracy and democracy, namely, that his preference 
for aristocracy is largely due to his accepting the least attractive 
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definition of democracy, applies, in some degree, also to his re- 
flections on the monarchical form of government as compared 
with the republican. Monarchism is defended on an ideal basis, 
and in one place Germany is even supposed to be the natural ally 
of monarchism, on the ground of an uncertain etymological con- 
nection between Volk and folgen. All that needs to be said, and 
at present can be said, on this question is, that if hereditary 
princes had more uniformly been the first and best among the 
people, according to the derivation of the title of prince, believers 
in republican government would not now be racking their brains 
about the surest methods of electing the first and best for their 
presidents. For it is the best (dporos) that both monarchists and 
republicans are after, and the best that both so seldom secure. 
Even those who do not agree with the author on the forms 
through which the political life of the Germans would find its 
fullest expression must admit that some of his remarks on this 
subject are excellent. He is far froth being a “ reactionary,” in 
the German political sense, though he is conservative; and con- 
servative means with him conserving only that which is great. 
He holds that aristocracy and liberalism, if both are healthy, 
counterbalance each other’s deficiencies and mistakes ; and hence 
that nations who are naturally disposed to be conservative, like 
the Germans, should be governed liberally ; that a liberal nation, 
however, like the American, ought to be governed conservatively. 
As an artist, he looks upon the state as a work of art, and upon 
modern politics as an executive art in distinction from the fine 
arts and others. The mission of the statesman is with him 
by no means an easy one; indeed, it is in one sense the most 
difficult and the highest imaginable, because it means “ taking 
things as they are.” ‘ What Shakespeare defined as the supreme 
task of the artist, namely, to do justice both to moderation and to 
passion, is also the task of every statesman, just because, and in so 
far as, he is an artist.” ‘To body forth the inner life of a nation 
in visible forms and institutions, this is the business of the states- 
man, and, like every other artist, he cannot accomplish it without 
studying nature; he must at least study human nature in the 
national character of his countrymen.” And here again the author 
seems to touch upon a fundamental and valuable distinction be- 
tween two classes of men with whom America has been blessed 
and cursed in turn, and between whom the people only too fre- 
quently fail to distinguish, — the statesman and the politician, the 
former studying his nation’s character with a view to improving it 
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and enhancing its virtues ; the latter, with a view to preying upon 
its weaknesses. 

How thoroughly the author himself understands his country- 
men appears from his criticisms on German home politics and 
home affairs generally. The point most likely to interest for- 
eigners is the importance which the author attaches to that well- 
known difference between the north and the south of Germany, 
on the one hand, and between the east and the west, on the other ; 
the former being in general the same as the distinction between 
Low-Germans and High-Germans, and the latter that between 
Prussia and her acquired territory. The author believes that, for 
several decades past, both the south and the east have enjoyed 
quite their due share of influence on the intellectual and political 
development of Germany, and that now the power of the north- 
west ought to predominate. The broad use of German meets us 
again: “ Holland,” it is said, “lies outside of the political Ger- 
many of to-day, but for that very reason it can serve as the 
Archimedean point from which to start the intellectual life of 
Germany.” The Netherlands and the northwestern portions of 
Germany, with their ancient native love of freedom which sweeps 
through their annals and historical records as constantly as the 
sea-breezes across their plains, are to balance those tendencies 
which are more specifically Prussian and South-German. If 
Prussia, with its love of soldiery, has emphasized external 
centralization, it is the distant North and Northwest which has 
always insisted on internal organic union. Witness the United 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom of Great Britain, the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of Sweden and Norway, 
the “ undivided” provinces of Schleswig-Holstein. Prussia need 
not, nay, it dare not, yet lay down the Korporalstab, but she must 
soon adorn it with the laurel garland of peace and art. Prussia, 
after absorbing all Lower Germany, should now learn from those 
whom it conquered. Gracia cupta sevum cepit victorem. States- 
manship, too, has more uniformly flourished among the sober and 
practical sons of the North than among the highflown Suabian 
philosophers at the beginning of this century. ‘To preserve the 
continuity of the national life,—this is the point in question. 
The problem of the present hour consists, not in fetching human 
rights down from the skies, as was once attempted, but in digging 
popular, national rights out of the earth.” 

There are many other questions of a more or less political char- 
acter on which the author touches now and then; and there are 
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scores of very clever, pithy, and profound remarks that are worth 
quoting, but can find no place here. Only one more passage I 
will cite by way of summing up, and then proceed to the author’s 
views of science and philosophy. After quoting the words of 
Frederick the Great, “ 1 am tired of reigning over slaves,” our 
author says: “ It is true, the Germans are now no longer slaves ; 
but to say that they are really free men would be saying too much. 
Intellectually as well as politically, Germany has not yet taken 
the step that leads from determinism to freedom.” 


As regards, now, the intellectual, moral, and spiritual condition 


of the German people, let us first recall that our author is 
above all a lover of art and an enthusiastic individualist. Hence 
neither the narrow sectionalist, nor the vague cosmopolite ; nei- 
ther the easy-going South-German, with his lax ideas of political 
order and state sovereignty, nor the rigid, inartistic Prussian, 
with his exaggerated sense of order and system, could satisfy the 
political and social ideals of the Rembrandt author. But this 
also prepares us to find in him an enemy of everything that is 
mechanical in the fields of science, morals, and religion. Indeed, 
the term mechanical explains everything here. For if art and in- 
dividualism are the keys which unlock to us the author’s sympa- 
thies, mechanical is the word which will account for most of his 
antipathies. Two remarks of his on Aristotle will make this 
clearer. The first reads as follows : ‘‘ Swedenborg says somewhere 
in his exquisite allegorical manner, and with almost more than 
Dante’s brevity and aptness, that the spirit of Aristotle appeared 
to him and said: ‘ Heavy, but rational.’ Aristotle is the intel- 
lectual father of all that we now call science, and thus something 
of the character of Aristotle has passed over into science ; it is 
rational, but it is heavy too. Science does not speak in those 
clear, hearty tones which are characteristic of the pre-Aristotelian 
Greek culture, as well as of every other national culture when it 
is in the ascendency. To those tones it ought to return, and it 
can and must do so without giving up its rationality.” The sec- 
ond passage is of similar import: “ Aristotle has been called the 
secretary of nature, but Sophocles, and every genuine artist, is 
more ; he is the son of nature, and therefore her heir. Of course, 
the son and heir is to profit from the records which his mother’s 
secretary has kept; this is not only his right, but also his duty. 
Nevertheless, the son must always remain the lord, and the steward 
his servant. To create and to register are two different things. 
Shakespeare wrote tragedies, and Aristotle rules on tragedies.” 
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We see not only that the author means to be historical, but 
also that he does not mean to underestimate the value of the 
so-called drudgery of science. On the contrary, his protest is di- 
rected only against the misuse or perversion of it, against one of 
the commonest among intellectual and moral weaknesses, that of 
mistaking the means for the end, and making one’s self a slave 
to a passion instead of making that passion one’s servant. It is 
the gospel of bigoted and slavish specialism with its chief apos- 
tles, a certain type of the German professor, that he protests 
against. And in this protest many who have seen something of 
the woodenness and pedantry of such professors will no doubt join 
him, whatever they may think of his criticisms of Dubois-Rey- 
mond, Ihering, Helmholtz, and Ranke. 

The mechanical conception of the universe, says the author, 
“is a doctrine for impoverished souls, for those poor souls who 
pine in the purgatory of specialism ; but even purgatory is for- 
tunately only a transitory state, and even impoverished souls may 
at some later time enter the paradise of art.” Specialism is but. 
a younger brother of scholasticism; it is that modern mania of 
“sniffing ” at everything and at anything, the mania which fan- 
cied that it was enriching the world when it discovered Goethe’s 
washing-lists and Schiller’s waistcoat. Its most radical defect is 
that it loses sight of the whole, that it divides and subdivides. 
things, and thus produces an unfortunate dualism and strife in 
the human soul, which, above all else, ought to be one and at one 
with itself. Hence it has come about that the specialists of to-day 
are what the priests were of old — the sworn enemies of all lib- 
eral and truly human culture. ‘“ The professor,” says the author 
in another place, and with something of Heine’s facetiousness, * is 
the national disease of Germany, and the present education of 
youth is a kind of Bethlehemitish slaughter of the innocents ; these 
two truths cannot be repeated often enough. At present, the 
German professor actually looks down upon the people, and the 
people look up to the professor. It ought to be just the other 
way.” 


The “ mechanizing ” 


tendencies which in the departments of 
science are so likely to be cultivated by specialists and professors 
often find a corresponding encouragement in the realms of art 
through our modern museums and art exhibitions, with their cura- 
tors, and zstheticists. and connoisseurs. Ilere, too, a halt must be 
called lest knowledge of and about works of art be taken for art 


itself, lest imitation transplant originality, lest art, in other words, 
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lose its chief characteristic — individuality. There is, our author 
thinks, in the present movement of the industrial arts, with all 
their schools and exhibitions, too much of the spirit of the doc- 
trinaire, just as there was too much of this spirit in the political 
movements of 1848 ; too much, also, that is trivial and too little 
that is genial. 

Two great dangers there are which constantly threaten art and 
artists. The one is overmuch system and discipline; the other, a 
contempt for discipline. The one leads to triviality, to mechani- 
cal, professorial Philistinism ; the other, to conceited lawlessness. 
The one is founded on a wrong conception of the difference be- 
tween science and art, or a total ignorance of that difference; the 
other, on a mistaken idea of what genius is. “ Art is individual- 
ity reflecting the world,” and the honor of the artist consists in 
remaining true to himself under all circumstances. Art should 
therefore be personal, local, as it was in Greece, where it grouped 
itself around the local temple. ‘In science, which is interna- 
tional, the Germans and the Japanese may agree; in art, how- 
ever, which is either born of national, local individuality, or not 
born at all, they will never agree.” “In art, where individual- 
ity is everything, centralization is nothing — nay, worse than no- 
thing, it is ruin.” “ What we call disorganization in politics, 
namely, the total dissipation of forces over many small centres, is 
in art organization.” 

But to say that art suffers from too great a centralization of its 
works and schools, and from excessive discipline and system in 
schooling its disciples, is a very different thing from saying that 
genius shall be exempted from se/f-discipline or may with impunity 
disregard the laws to which other intellectual and moral beings 
are amenable. It was at the time of Carlyle’s death, I remem- 
ber, that many found themselves somewhat suddenly undeceived 
in respect to their notions of the nature of genius. Such defini- 
tions as “genius is an infinite capacity for work, or for pains- 
taking,” almost shocked us by their prosaic sound. And passages 
like the following from the author have no doubt startled others : 
“ Whoever regards genius as an inexplicable factor which inter- 
rupts the course of the world, is like the savage who takes the 
white man to be a conjurer because he uses a gun. There is only 
a difference of degree, not an essential difference, between genius 
and the ordinary man. There are exceptional men, but only in 
respect to the quantity, not in respect to the quality, of their gifts. 
Humanity is graded step by step from genius down to a Kotzebue. 
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... There is nothing that could be more antagonistic to the nature 
of true genius than an unclear visionariness. It is time to free 
ourselves from this error. Feeling, and even creative feeling, can 
just as little produce a painting as the manufacturer of colors. 
Both do nothing but furnish the materials with which the artist 
works. And his activity, if genuine, will always be composed of 
two factors, warm feeling and cool reflection. Mental self-control 
is much more a sign of real genius than an uncontrolled fancy. 
In fact, it is this self-control which distinguishes the civilized man 
from the barbarian.” 

Turning, now, to the author’s ideas of education and general 
culture, we find that these, too, are inspired by his love of art and 
individualism, and his hatred of perverse science and mechanism. 
As he touches upon the present confusion among the Germans in 
respect to their notions of educational reform, he hopefully quotes 
the words of a modern poet: — 

“Tf chaos is here, 
Creation is near.” 

But we know that so far chaos unfortunately prevails, and neither 
humble petitions from below, nor martial lectures from above, 
delivered by a dashing young emperor, have wrought any percep- 
tible change. The first step, says our author, towards a health- 
ier condition of things, should be to teach that individuality and 
insight are worth more than criticism and learning. German 
education is at present too intellectual: it does not develop the 
whole man; it neglects only too frequently the best in him, his 
character. The great intellectual and moral improvements in the 
national character which, as it was hoped, would follow the military 
and political victories of the Franco-Prussian war, have not even 
begun to show themselves. “So far, the defeat at Jena in 1806 
has improved the Germans morally more than the victory of Se- 
dan in 1870, for he who is capable of learning at all, learns more 
through ill-fortune than through good.” Nor does the author 
believe the final result of the so-called Aulturkampf to have been 
beneficial to true culture. 

The proper and, indeed, only object of education, he says, is to 
teach a man to do that with full consciousness which the best, the 
most characteristic, and the deepest impulses of his nature urge 
him to do instinctively. The educator, therefore, is the advocate, 
so to speak, of man’s better nature. 

Moreover, mankind is not to be educated en masse, but, as far 
as possible, individually. And from that point of view, Lessing’s 
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** Education of the Human Race” must be regarded as more in- 
genious than true and natural, as well as unhistorical and dog- 
matic. 

Another important point which, in the author’s opinion, is too 
frequently overlooked by educators, is the care of the body. More 
than mere military drill is wanted. “The English of to-day pos- 
sess, in their fondness for sport, something of the ancient Hel- 
lenic life. They are intellectually and physically better trained 
than the Germans. Above all, the Germans should take care not 
to bloat their bodies with too much beer-drinking. . . . Once be- 
fore in their history, in the age immediately preceding the Thirty 
Years’ War, they were known to stunt their intellectual and moral 
powers by too much beer. ‘Am I to marry a sponge?’ asks Por- 
tia of her waiting-maid Nerissa, when the latter proposes to her 
to marry a German. If instead of the 50,000 taverns which are 
now in Prussia, there were 50,000 public bathing establishments, 
her subjects would be better off physically, and even morally. ... 
Probably there would also be fewer socialists in Germany if there 
were more baths.” 

Education as one-sidedly intellectual as that of Germany is to- 
day cannot but produce a culture which must in its main fea- 
tures have much in common with the culture of Alexandria. 
But that was the culture which characterized Greece in her ex- 
treme old age. For this must be substituted a system of edu- 
cation, which, besides training the intellect, also takes account 
of the “care of the body, the development of character, the 
cultivation of the sense of the artistic.” Then, the author thinks, 
there will also be less of that intellectual pride and haughti- 
ness which is now so prevalent, and which seems to have well- 
nigh crushed out one of the best native virtues of the Germans, 
namely, modesty. ‘A national reformation, with ‘ Modesty’ for 
its watchword, would be truly German, for the German is by na- 
ture — truly modest.” Such a new and third reformation would 
resemble Luther’s rather than Lessing’s; it would be popular, 
not learned. A man of the people, a Luther, not an Erasmus, 
would be its leader. Humanism could not in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, specialism cannot in the nineteenth century, set free the 
German spirit. 

I have tried to give the reader some idea of the author’s views 
on politics, science, art, and education. We have found him 
everywhere falling back on that which is national, individual, 
natural, human. Even in art, or rather, especially in art, he in- 
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sists on nature as the only fountain-head ; not, indeed, simply for 
the sake of copying her, for, as he quotes from Goethe: “ When I 
have painted the pug-dog of my mistress with such life-likeness 
that I cannot tell the picture from the original, I have two pug- 
dogs, but not necessarily a work of art.” What is wanted be- 
sides is individuality. But the artist’s individuality can never 
find adequate expression if, instead of abandoning himself to im- 
pressions which nature makes on his own soul, he persists in modi- 
fying them according to standards or notions which he has not 
made his own, which are foreign to him; in other words, if he 
tries to be objective to such a degree that he sacrifices his own 
subjectivity, his personality. 

With the subject of impressions we have reached another, and 
the last, of those general features which go to make up this im- 
perfect sketch of our author, namely, his religion. Nowhere is he 
more truly German than just here. “ Why!” he exclaims with 
Goethe, “do have the courage to abandon yourself to your impres- 
sions and sensations, to be delighted, to be moved, to be lifted up, 
nay, to get wisdom, to be stirred and inflamed to something 
great!” Now a certain degree of such passive abandonment to 
one’s sensations and impressions, together with a corresponding de- 
gree of self-assertion against impressions and sensations not one’s 
own, and experienced only by others, has always been the bed-rock 
of mysticism, and mysticism is, in fact, the most prominent charac- 
teristic of our author’s religion. I say religion, not theology, for 
he is neither theological, nor ecclesiastical, but reverent without 
dogma, and Christian without creed. And this is what I mean by 
saying that he is even more truly German in his religious views 
than in his politics, science, and art. Reverence, as deep as it 
is childlike; piety at once natural and unobtrusive; and a hope 
that is large as well as strong, — these are marks of a certain 
native or indigenous German religion for which those Americans 
who pretend to have found so little of it would do well to look, 
not only within the walls of German churches, but also without. 

On personal impressions and feelings the author lays so much 
stress that he insists on developing a “ science of impressions” as 
a desirable and necessary complement to the natural sciences of 
to-day, which deal with phenomena chiefly, if not exclusively. 
This disposes him favorably and hopefully towards investigations 
of hypnotism, psychical methods of healing, and similar questions 
that border on the realm of the unknown. It also leads him to 
protest against the misinterpretation of Goethe’s theory of colors 
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as a mere freak, and very naturally calls forth many a word of 
admiration for Swedenborg. In science, the author seems to say, 
there should be less of that feverish investigation which consists 
in an indiscriminate collecting and a mechanical sifting of data. 
As in art, in morals, and in spiritual matters, more importance 
should be attached to the personal element. To be sure, the elim- 
ination of the personal factor is in one sense an axiom of scien- 
tific research ; in another sense,-however, science cannot, any more 
than art and religion, dispense with a strong personal element, 
and it is just this scientific freedom which Goethe had in mind 
when he said : “ In New York there are ninety different denomina- 
tions of Christians, each of which professes God and Christ in its 
own way, without being at all disturbed by the rest. In natural 
science, too, nay, in every science, we must get to that point.” 

One may doubt, I think, whether it will ever be possible to in- 
troduce enough of the personal element into science to suit the 
artist or the mystic. On the other hand, it is, perhaps, equally 
doubtful whether the limitation of the personal element in art 
and religion should be left to be determined by the scientist. 
Each, the mystic and the scientist, must be free within his own 
sphere, and be willing to learn from the other. In this sober, 
leveling, and mechanical age, I take it, there is no immediate 
danger to be apprehended from an excessive demand for person- 
ality, independence, and mysticism in religion. Whatever may 
be the best methods by which new truth is evolved out of old 
in the sciences, the acquisition of new truths in the spiritual 
life must always depend on personal experience and insight, on 
the faithfulness with which one has tested and incorporated into 
his own life the old truths. Here individualism must have the 
right of way; and as long as it has, there is, in spite of all sci- 
entific formulae, a subsoil for the seeds of mysticism ever and anon 
to take root in. Hence it is natural for our author to maintain 
that true religion, as well as true art, depends on “ pure feeling, 
or, if you choose, on mysticism.” 

Such, in general and hasty outlines, are the author’s notions of 
politics, science, philosophy, art, education, and religion; and 
such, briefly and inadequately stated, is the character of ‘ Rem- 
brandt as Educator.” Yet, how different the reader would find 
the book if he should turn to it! wholly different, at least, in 
form from what these outlines might lead him to expect. It is 
neither a scientific treatise, nor a logical argument, nor a causerie. 
It strikes me, as to form, like the eloquent, sometimes rhapsodical 
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plea of an enthusiast; in substance, like some of those seem- 
ingly careless and in reality so careful and consistent essays of a 
Bacon or an Emerson. 

‘“‘ But what,” the reader may well ask, — “ what is there in these 
views that should so greatly excite the reading public of Ger- 
many ; what is there, even, that is at all remarkable? If the 
Russians ride their Pan-Slavonic hobby, why should not a German, 
in sheer self-defense, saddle him another nag, and call it Pan- 
Germanic? And as for anti-Semitism, philosophical and _ socio- 
logical individualism, political conservatism, — have we not heard 
enough of them elsewhere, and sometimes more than enough ?” 

I reply that, in order to account fully for the success of this 
book, I should have to pretend to a deeper insight into the intel- 
lectual life of the Fatherland than I possess; and this, besides 
being dishonest, would be a piece of doubtful supererogation on 
the part of a simple purveyor, which is all I desire to be. Even 
if I were to furnish the reader with nothing but an adequate or 
approximate explanation of the causes of such success, I should 
first have to ask him to read the book ; for much of its power and 
charm lies in its form, and that no reviewer or critic can repro- 
duce. Notwithstanding all this, I will venture, in conclusion, to 
suggest two or three reasons why such a book could not but have 
made a deep and immediate impression. 

In the first place, it cannot be denied that the author fre- 
quently provokes us, both by his criticisms, which often border 
on personalities, and by his general tone, which is often that of 
a dogmatist. Moreover, we must remember that in no country 
is party strife and controversy, whether political, theological, or 
literary, carried on with greater acrimony and implacability than 
in Germany. Only one art there is said to be which is superior 
to that of killing an obnoxious littérateur by controversy, — su- 
perior because more exquisitely cruel,—and that is die Kunst 
des Totschweigens, the art of silencing a writer by neglect, by 
utterly ignoring him, and by treating his book like a stale joke 
that has “fallen flat.” But this involves some sort of under- 
standing, tacit or expressed, among critics, which was impossi- 
ble in the case of the Rembrandt author, whose blows only too 
often fall upon enemies that could never agree on a common 
plan of defense. And this seemingly indiscriminate criticism of 
his leads us to another point which has contributed largely to- 
wards giving the book its fame, or, as some would have it, its 
notoriety. 
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If the method by which the author criticises and rejects is 
somewhat difficult to ascertain, the principle on which he selects 
and accepts is no less so. To his seemingly indiscriminate criti- 
cism there corresponds a seemingly indiscriminate eclecticism. 
Who, for example, would at first thought expect a strong evolu- 
tionist like him to criticise Darwin and extol Swedenborg? But 
he does both, and from the point of view of an artist, consist- 
ently. It is this independent afid unexpected codrdination of his 
views, not their intrinsic originality or novelty, which takes the 
unwary reader by surprise and provokes the hasty critic, but 
which eventually, I think, will meet with the approval, or at least 
command the respect, of the less hasty. 

Still, after all has been said about the author’s style, about his 
art of presentation, and about other matters pertaining to form, 
we should credit the multitude of his readers with too little liter- 
ary and philosophical sense, and a few adverse critics of his with 
too much, if we believed the whole, or even the chief merit of the 
book to consist in its form. There must be something in its 
substance which, though it eludes the grasp of the critic and 
scholar, appeals to the man of ordinary intelligence and culture, 
and meets certain wants of his. What is it? 

Chiefly this: the book, in its negative aspect, is one long and 
timely protest against certain tendencies in our civilization which 
are fast becoming oppressive, whereas, on its positive side, it is a 
most eloquent and spontaneous plea for that higher kind of free- 
dom which, consciously or unconsciously, most of us are longing 
for. This makes it constructive as well as destructive ; in fact, it 
makes the book, in some modest sense at least, a book of power. 
And it is this power, not its brillianey, which stirs the thoughtful 
reader, and which, though the volume itself is sure to have its 
day, will last and make itself felt for good. 

If it be asked further what these oppressive tendencies are, the 
reply is that enough would seem to have been said to point them 
out; and all it may be suitable to add is perchance a blessing on 
the enviable man who lives and knows not of them, nor ever has 
felt distrustful of them. To such a one our author’s protest and 
appeal can be but misspent enthusiasm, and the promise of a 
larger freedom is not unto him. But there are those to whom an 
age so deeply engrossed in vowels and consonants, in manuscripts 
and catalogues, in reviews and “reviews of reviews;” an age 
so largely under the ban of publicity, popularity, and applause, 
and teeming with shallow specialists, and mechanical, wooden re- 
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formers, — to whom such an age does not necessarily appear to be 
advancing in civilization and culture at the same rate at which 
its telegraphs, its steam-engines, or even its libraries, its schools, 
and its churches are multiplying. In their judgment, the author 
of the Rembrandt book simply gives voice to doubts and appre- 
hensions that are shared by many, and heralds a reaction which is 
sure tocome. With him, they insist on measuring our progress by 
one standard only, by the amount of conscious, rational life which 
every step of such progress adds to the life of the individual, 
and through the individual to the life and freedom of society. 
With him, too, they refuse to be deceived by war-cries and shib- 
boleths, be they sacred or profane. Not even the most popular 
and fascinating ery of the age, that of ‘“ Organize! organize!” 
which, like the notes of Orpheus and Amphion, seems to tame 
wild beasts and bring order out of chaos, will ever make these 
people forget that order is bought too dear at the price of indi- 
viduality ; that organization which results in a mechanism, a 
machine, instead of a living organism, is in so far forth detri- 
mental to human progress and liberty. These people are the 
individualists ; and their belief is simply this: not that the prin- 
ciple of association and organization, or, in other words, socialism, 
is false in itself and should have no trial, but that the test of the 
good it can do rests ultimately with the individual ; in short, that 
there is no reform, no regeneration, no progress possible for hu- 
manity without constant recourse to individualism. This, then, 
seems to be the text from which the Rembrandt author preaches 
his sermons, and this, too, seems fo be the reason why so many 
have listened to him. 


H. C. Bierwirth. 


ANDOVER, Mass., September, 1891. 
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“LIFE IN HIMSELF:” A MEDITATION ON THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS CHRIST. ! 


ScripTuRE Lesson. 
At that season Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and understand- 


ing, and didst reveal them unto babes: yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in 
thy sight. 

All things have been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the 
Son, save the Father: neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give yourest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shali find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. — Matt. xi. 25-30. 


TEXT OF SERMON. 


As the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son to have life in 
himself. — JOHN v. 26. 


Lire in Himself, — this was evidently the supreme fact in 
the consciousness of Jesus Christ. No other announcement than 
that which He has here made can explain his conduct or his 
words. 

We will take the announcement of our text as the starting-point 
for the meditation to which I invite you upon the consciousness 
of Jesus Christ. From this beginning, as we follow out the con- 
sciousness of Jesus into its known results, we have the natural 
succession of thought : — 

Jesus Christ was conscious of life in Himself. 

The consciousness of life in Himself was equaled by the con- 
sciousness of power to impart it to others. 

And the appropriation of the life thus imparted marks the spir- 
itual progress of the race. Christianity, as we know it and in its 
promise for the future, is the outgrowth of the consciousness of 
Jesus. 

Back of this movement from the inner life of Jesus Christ into 
that of the race lies the great question, Whence came that life, 
and what was its quality? We can best answer the question, so 


1 This sermon was preached in the First Church, Cambridge, Mass., on Sun- 
day, December 27, 1891, and repeated in Andover Chapel on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 11, 1892, and is now printed by request. For any reader of the sermon 
who may have chanced to hear it, and who should notice any variation in 


language, the author would state that it is here reproduced from notes and not 
from manuscript. 
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far as it comes within the scope of our present thought, after 
we have tried to take some measure of the movement itself. I 
pause only to refer to that divine and irresistible impulse in Jesus 
Christ to communicate his life which was as necessary to us as the 
possession of it. In one of his speculations about the Trinity, 
Jonathan Edwards has given this lofty conception of the com- 
municating impulse in the nature of God, that, as the Son was 
begotten of the Father that He might communicate to Him his 
happiness, so the Son, seized by the same impulse, straightway 
communicated Himself that others might share his happiness. 
* And this,” he says, ‘“‘was the end of creation, even the com- 
munication of the happiness of the Son of God, and this was the 
only motive herein, even the Son’s inclination to it. Therefore 
the church is said to be the completeness of Christ, ‘ which is 
his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all.” As if Christ 
were not complete without the church, having a natural inclina- 
tion thereto.” 

Now of this “natural inclination” of Jesus to communicate 
Himself we have no question. The world has never had any ques- 
tion. The world’s question about Jesus is, Did He have the 
power? Did He have the absolute and sufficient life in Himself 
to communicate? And the farthest point to which we can reach 
back for an answer is the consciousness of Jesus. That is the con- 
necting point between an order of events of which we have no 
personal knowledge and the order of events with which we are 
perfectly familiar. ‘ As the Father hath life in himself, even 
so gave he to the Son to have life in himself,” — that communi- 
eation of life belongs to the order of eternity. The result of it, 
the outgoing of the life of Jesus into all the world, — that belongs 
to the order of time, that is a matter of human knowledge and 
experience, that is history. 

Returning now to the course of our thought, we take up at 
once the fact that Jesus Christ was conscious of life in Himself. 
If we are seeking for the charm of unconscious action, we must 
look elsewhere than to Jesus of Nazareth. We cannot say of 
Him, as we are compelled to say of so many men who have 
wrought in advance of their time, as we say, for example, of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, “ He builded better than He knew.” He builded 
as He knew, according to the pattern that was in his mind. 
What we must look for in Him, in place of unconsciousness, is 
a sublime consciousness of power, the mastery of resources, the 
assurance of results, the knowledge of the end from the begin- 
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ning. He was as true in the acceptance of his life in its fullness 
as He was in the acceptance of it in its limitations. His humil- 
iation was real to Him: so, also, was the indwelling power and 
glory. The horizon of his earthly life shut down upon Him, 
concealing facts from his vision, but the spiritual eye met no 
horizon in its vision of God. He had a sense of sin deeper than 
that of all other men, but He never for a moment assumed that 
He had the experience of it. He never played the penitent. He 
never went to God with the ery on his lips, ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” He had the experience of temptation greater than 
that of any other man, but it was not the detailed experience of 
the common temptations of men. It was not the cravings of the 
miser, the appetite of the drunkard, the passion of the libertine, 
which He put down. His temptation was as real to Him as yours 
to you, or as mine to me; but it was real to Him because it was his 
temptation, not yours or mine. “If thou art the Son of God, 
command that these stones become bread.” “If Thou art the 
Son of God, cast thyself down.” There were facts of which He 
had no knowledge. He frankly confessed his ignorance of the 
‘“‘times and seasons.” But He never confessed to the slightest 
limitation in his knowledge of God. That was always clear and 
absolute. In the midst of a restless humanity erying for light 
and life, He stood the one silent, majestic figure, content, satisfied, 
sufficient in Himself. He held constant intercourse with God in 
all ways of communion and companionship, but never as a seeker 
after righteousness or truth. 

And all this expresses but half the reality. This sufficiency of 
life in Himself was not for Himself. “Iam come that they may 
have life, and that they may have it abundantly.” So he an- 
nounced his presence among men. It was his own life which 
He had brought, and which He was to give. “I lay down my 
life for the sheep.” ‘ No one taketh it away from me, but I lay 
it down of myself.” In like manner He put his own personality 
before all who were seeking God, and the peace which might come 
to them from finding Him. “ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father. How say ye, then, Show us the Father?” Or, if you pre- 
fer, in place of the witness of John, the stronger record of the 
earlier Evangelists, ‘* No one knoweth the Son save the Father ; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.” Therefore (for these words 
immediately follow), ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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Neither can you overlook the fact that the favorite illustrations 
and figures, of which Jesus makes use to express his personal re- 
lations to men, express vital relations. He seems impatient of 
outward resemblances and analogies. The outward, if used, fre- 
quently deepens into the vital: “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” More frequently, the closer and more spiritual analogy 
or figure is used, even at the risk of mysticism. ‘ I am the vine, 
ye are the branches. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, except ye abide in 
me.” ‘Tam the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall never 
‘ hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” Such was the 
constant and natural expression of the consciousness of Jesus 
of the life which He had in Himself. 

Leaving, then, this fact, let us advance to the farther thought 
that Jesus Christ had a power to impart the life within Himself 
commensurate with his consciousness of it. We have already 
taken account of the “ natural inclination” of Jesus to communi- 
cate Himself. But that, as we have seen, is the secondary ques- 
tion about Him. 

A very benevolent man amongst us has said that “ two things 
are necessary to make a man of any avail as a giver, — one, that 
he be able; the other, that he be willing.” We are obliged to lay 
the stress upon the willingness to give. We pass by the many 
who are able, to find the one who is also willing. Our question- 
ings about the majority of those whose aid we solicit are not, 
Can they give, but Will they give? It was otherwise in the ques- 
tionings of men about Jesus. Could He realize his longings, 
could He effect his purpose, could He impart Himself? 

What if Jesus had had the willingness without the ability! 
Suppose that, among the traditions of the race, there had come 
down the tradition of one man who had lived above the range of 
spiritual want, self-contained, and sufficient in himself. Suppose, 
the tradition ran, that he was inaccessible to his fellow-men, er 
that the quality of his life was incommunicable to them in their 
need. Suppose, it also ran, that at one time, impatient of his 
solitary saintship, irresistibly moved by pity and love, he came out 
among men and took the ways of the world, but that the world 
drove him back and left him, cowed and crushed, to mourn in 
secret over his incommunicable life. Suppose that this tradition 
had been located in Jesus of Nazareth, the sinless man of Galilee, 
who, so long as he dwelt within himself, was the wonder and envy 
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of his fellow-men, but who, venturing forth upon the path of 
mercy and sacrifice, was forced back into his unsatisfying sin- 
lessness, to die of’ a broken heart because unable to consummate 
his purpose in sacrificial power. How would such a tradition 
have haunted the race even until now! How would it have 
deepened the sense of spiritual hopelessness! How much more 
difficult to bear, the tradition of this man’s failure, than the tra- 
dition of the first man’s fall! 

Suppose we had this tradition only in place of the glorious fact 
we celebrate : — 

“O loving wisdom of our God ! 
When all was sin and shame, 


A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 


“O wisest love! that flesh and blood, 
Which did in Adam fail, 

Should strive afresh against the foe, 

Should strive and should prevail.” 


So we celebrate the effectual power of Jesus Christ. The 
“natural inclination” of Jesus was not an ineffectual willing- 
ness. His power to reach man was commensurate with his love 
for man. And the chief sign of his power was his insight into 
the effective means to be used. He alone among men saw the one 
sure and sufficient way to the heart of the world. He not only 
rejected false methods of approach: He made no more use of 
secondary methods than they would bear. Jesus became an ex- 
ample, and bade men follow Him, but He did not expect to save 
the world by the illustration of duty. He taught men the truth, 
and bade them believe it, but He did not expect to save the world 
by the higher and clearer knowledge. He wrought miracles as 
occasion offered, appealing through them to the wonder, the fear, 
or the joy of the multitude, but He did not expect to save the 
world by any show of power. While men were watching his 
mighty works, and listening to his words, and beginning to follow 
Him, He was cherishing in his heart a method of which they had 
no knowledge, and which, had they known it, they could not have 
understood. The only response which the suggestion of it elicited 
from those nearest to Him was, “ Be it far from thee, Lord: 
this shall not be unto thee.” But it was the only method of 
saving the world, and Jesus knew that it was. And He alone 
knew that it was the only method. He opened the way of sacri- 
fice, and He cut the channel deep and wide, that He might pour 
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through it the full current of his sufficient life into the heart of 
a needy world. We can now see the sufficiency of this method, 
and the comparative insufficiency of all others. Jesus Christ 
saw the true method from the beginning, and never faltered in his 
adherence to it. We owe the method of Christianity to which 
we have now committed the saving of the world to the insight 
and courage of Jesus. 

We have thus far tried to gain some idea of the life of which 
Jesus Christ was conscious, and we have also seen what He was 
able to do with it. The question remains, What has the race been 
able to do with it? Has it proved an available gift? In answer- 
ing this question we reach the historic fact that the appropriation 
of the imparted life of Jesus Christ has marked the spiritual 
progress of the race. 

The first appropriations of the life of Jesus, as they are em- 
bodied in the stories of the Gospels, are singularly natural, simple, 
and beautiful. The people of Galilee found One walking in the 
midst of them quite like themselves, save that virtue went forth 
from Him. Contact with Him gave them healing, strength, and 
life. The slightest means on their part secured the greatest re- 
sults. They touched the hem of his garment and were made 
whole. Yet to their minds there was nothing magical about it. 
The whole impression was that of perfect genuineness and reality. 
Spiritual results followed from contact with Him as naturally as 
physical cures. Gradually the better souls began to seek Him out, 
some openly, some by night. Here and there He called one into 
discipleship, and out of those thus called He chose a few to be 
his constant followers, whom He instructed in the principles and 
methods of the new ministry, to whom He delegated in measure 
his powers, and to whom He confided, as they could understand 
them, his plans. And so the process went on until the great 
event was reached, when the life went out in sacrifice, and the 
method of Jesus stood revealed. Then came the marvelous 
change in results. In place of a personal presence among the men 
of a given place, there was a new spiritual power in all the world. 
Still the identity was not lost. It was the same life which had 
been seen and felt in Capernaum and Jersualem, which was reap- 
pearing in Damascus, Corinth,and Rome. No one who felt its 
power had any doubt about its identity. Among all who became 
conscious of a new life in themselves, not one mistake was made 
as to its source. ‘ That life which I now live in the flesh, I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me and 
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gave himself up for me.” The testimony of Paul was echoed by 
every Christian heart. 

I can do no more than remind you of the spiritual develop- 
ment and enlargement of human nature which came with the in- 
creasing appropriation of the life of Jesus. It was not an ad- 
dition to human nature; it was a recovery of its wasted energies, 
a transformation of misused and perverted powers. A new sense 
of the capacity of the human soul, and a new measure of its 
worth, followed everywhere the preaching of the gospel. The 
gospel developed a great power of receptiveness in the hearts of 
all to whom it came. The willingness of Jesus to give was 
matched by their desire to receive. His appeal to the soul found 
its response in the cravings of the soul for the life which was in 
Him. It was “deep calling unto deep.” The sublime confidence 
of Jesus Christ in man was vindicated. Men literally became 
“new creatures,” veritably re-created in Christ Jesus. 

We know, of course, the false development of later times, as 
the church grew self-confident and self-righteous, and substituted 
its own life for the life of Jesus. We know also the hunger and 
thirst which came back again into the heart of the world. Human 
nature ceased to grow. The chureh could not maintain its own 
strength. Christianity was as poor and weak and unuourishing a 
religion as the world had ever seen, when it retired the Christ and 
still bade men come and take of the bread and water of life. The 
Reformation marks an epoch in the spiritual progress of the race, 
simply because it was a return to Him who had life in Himself. 
Justification by faith meant, as of old, contact with Jesus. And 
as the original and true relation was once more restored, Jesus 
Christ not only became accessible to individual sculs, his pres- 
ence began to be felt among the nations. The one sign and 
evidence of the restored life, wherever found, was freedom. 
Christianity stood at once for the freedom of the Christian man, 
and for the freedom of the Christian nation. 

I think that it is not too much to say that the return of Chris- 
tianity to Christ, or the drawing nearer of the church to Him at 
any time or for any reason, marks an epoch in spiritual progress. 
Certainly, the great missionary movement, which has given char- 
acter to the spiritual history of our century, was signalized by a 
new appropriation of the life of Jesus Christ. The church 
doubted its capacity, doubted even its duty, as the needs of the 
world were forced upon its thought, until it turned and looked 
upon its Lord and Master. It was the vision of Him in the might 
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and reach of his sacrificial love which banished every doubt, and 
gave the needed strength. The new faith of the church, escaping 
all partial and limiting beliefs, and rejoicing in the universal 
atonement of Jesus Christ, is the secret of modern missions. 

And what shall we say of our own age? How shall we esti- 
mate its part in the spiritual progress of the race? We know 
the signs of its material power. What, if any, are the signs of 
its spiritual power? Nothing is more evident than a certain sense 
of fear which has begun to seize the heart of our generation. 
We are literally afraid of the world in which we live. It is so 
great, so uncontrollable, in many ways so unintelligible. Who 
shall solve the problems of our civilization? Who shall master the 
forces which have passed beyond our control? Who shall reach 
the souls of men, which are lost even to our sight in the multi- 
tude? I count it a hopeful sign that some amongst us are begin- 
ning to ask these questions, and that the questions are becoming 
more and more personal in their direction, — no longer What shall 
help us? but Who shall help us? for this is what the appeal to 
Christianity always means. I count it a more hopeful sign that 
some have already answered these questions in their own souls, 
and are turning with a steadfast longing and with an assured hope 
to Him who has life in Himself. So I interpret the calmer and 
more confident voice of our time, which one may hear in the tumult 
of our social confusion and distress. There is a movement in the 
hearts of men toward Christ which can be felt. An appropria- 
tion of his life, for immediate needs and present opportunities, is 
actually going on, and is beginning to show itself in power. The 
prayer of the church is no longer an aimless appeal for help, but 
a joyous recognition of the possibilities which are in Jesus Christ 
for this age: O strong Son of God, reveal thyself to us as when 
of old thou didst walk by the Sea of Galilee and in the streets 
of Jerusalem. Teach us the simple ways of thy mercy and love. 
Lead us into those paths of service which we have shunned, which 
thou wouldst have taken. Change our spirit, reform our meth- 
ods, and control our ambitions. Drive out the money-changers 
from the temple of God. Heal our troubles and save our souls. 
Bring in peace by thy righteousness, and by thy grace establish 
within our hearts the brotherhood of man. 


I said at the beginning of our thought that back of the move- 
ment from the inner life of Jesus Christ into that of the race lay 


the question, Whence came that life, and what was its quality ? 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 98. 13 
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It is not always necessary that we should pause in our Christian 
activities, or return from our meditations upon Christ, to ask this 
question. But such a return naturally follows our present course 
of thought, and may have its present value in the interest of faith. 
What, then, is the testimony of Christianity, as we know it, to 
Christ? How does Christianity interpret the consciousness of 
Jesus? What has the effect to say of the cause? There are two 
reverent interpretations of the personal life of Jesus Christ which 
may be expressed in the following alternative: Was He a per- 
fect man, inspired above all men by the Spirit of God, showing 
the capacity of humanity to hold divinity? or was He the eternal 
Son of the Father, who laid aside his glory, and, “ since the chil- 
dren were sharers in flesh and blood, Himself in like manner 
partook of the same”? Where does Christianity date itself, 
— at the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus of Nazareth, or 
at the Incarnation? For myself, I cannot hesitate in my choice. 
A perfect man, of the degree of the perfection of Jesus, reach- 
ing “unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” 
is to me more incomprehensible, more impossible, than the in- 
carnate Son of God. I would deny no essential likeness of the 
human to the divine; but even if we carry the likeness to the 
possibility of a divine humanity, we are not to overlook the fact 
that a difference in degree may amount to a difference in kind. 
I take a drop out of the ocean. The drop is like the ocean, 
but it is swayed by no tides, it bears no ships on its bosom, it 
does not unite continents. I take a grain of earth from a moun- 
tain. The grain is like the mountain, but I can dig no quarries 
out of its bowels, I can cut no forests on its slopes, I do not see 
it lifting its summit to the first light of the day. Man may 
be like God, but I locate Jesus, not in the drop and the grain, but 
in the ocean and the mountain. There were children, sweet and 
pure, born into the world with the child Jesus, but He journeyed 
with them but a little way in the path of a common humanity. 
The separating distance soon widened into the immeasurable 
space. I search among the sons of men of all time, and I look 
in vain for one who had the consciousness of “ life in himself.” I 
hear no words like these from the lips of a man touching his own 
life: “I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. This commandment have I received of my Father.” 1 
hear no prophecy like this from any man concerning the power of 
his life, if only he can pour it out in sacrifice: “ And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” No: any 
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interpretation of the personal life of Jesus Christ which can satisfy 
my mind must allow it the substance and quality and fullness of 
the life of God. I grant the mystery of the Incarnation, but I 
prefer mystery to insufficiency in my faith. As I watch the pro- 
cess by which men are made to become sons of God, as I follow 
the stream of human redemption in its ceaseless and widening 
course, I can trace it to no other or nearer source than the Eter- 


nal Sonship of Jesus Christ. 
William Jewett Tucker. 
ANDOVER. 


NOTE. 


In the article by Reverend C. C. Starbuck on “ Missionary 
Problems in the Turkish Empire,” published in the preceding 
number of this “ Review,” reference was made to ‘ questions ” 
addressed to missionaries and native brethren in Turkey, which it 
was intended should appear with the article. See “ Andover Re- 
view,” January 1892, pages 24 and 25. The questions are as 


follows : — 


(1.) What method has been used in the past for training a ministry 
for the churches ? 

2.) How far advanced in study have students usually been, or are 
they now, before beginning theology, in the seminary, or with a mission- 
ary? How large a proportion are college graduates ? 

(3.) Are they pecuniarily assisted, and if so, from what sources, while 
studying theology ? 

(4.) How large a proportion of the theological graduates go into the 
work of the Christian ministry, and how large a proportion continue 
in it? What reasons prevail with a part to hold aloof, or to withdraw ? 

(5.) Would it be of advantage to the Evangelical Armenian Churches, 
if a General Theological Seminary were established, either additional to 
those now existing or absorbing some of them, and if so, where ? 

( 6.) How far are the churches self-supportin 
aided ? 

(7.) What proportion of churches is without regular pastors ? 

(8.) How many ordained pastors are there in your station ? 

(9.) How are the ministers supported ? 

(10.) Does the pastorate need any additional aids to growth in intel- 
ligence and efficiency ? If so, in what forms? Does the pecuniary sup- 
port of the ministers enable them to devote their time to their work, to 
develop it, and to keep abreast of it ? 


g, and how far are they 
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(11.) Is the native Christian ministry now so far advanced in efficiency 
that evangelistic work can be mainly committed to it ? 

(12.) What is needed in order to induce a larger number of the grad- 
uates of the mission colleges to enter the Theological Seminaries and 
prepare themselves for the work of the ministry ? 

(13.) What improvements might be advantageously suggested in the 
Theological Seminaries already existing ? 

Any additional suggestions or information that you might be inclined 
to give would be gladly received. The range of these questions is under- 
stood to be in the main confined to your own Mission or Union, as the 
same are sent, also, to others. 
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EDITORIAL, 


DO COMMON SCHOOLS EDUCATE? —PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS.. 


THE changes in public education recently proposed by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges in New England, and described by Professor Wells in 
our January number, are advocated on the assumption of serious defects 
in the existing systems. The point of complaint is the waste of time 
from the age of ten to the age of fourteen years, — the years which are 
spent by nearly all children in the grammar schools. Too much time is 
given to the studies which fill up that period, and studies are excluded 
which are more important and better suited to children of that age. 
Arithmetic, grammar, and geography are the principal courses in the 
grammar schools. To make these last three or four years, arithmetic is 
pursued into applications which are employed only by specialists in book- 
keeping or scientific analysis ; geography is made to include interminable 
lists of insignificant places; and grammar, an abstract science, which 
should be taken up rather late, after speaking has become correct and 
reading has made good English familiar, is forced upon children year 
after year to their constant and lasting intellectual harm. It is main- 
tained by those who recommend radical changes that there is a double 
loss, —a loss of valuable time which should be given to more useful and 
congenial studies, and a loss of intellectual zest, or even worse, a dulling 
of the faculties and a positive distaste for books of every sort. That is 
enough arithmetical knowledge which enables one to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, divide, and understand simple fractions and decimals. Not one per- 
son in a hundred uses more arithmetic, and with so much knowledge any 
particular application can easily be mastered when it is wanted, while the 
attempt to learn all possible applications in advance of actual use is more 
likely to leave a mass of confused impressions than to cultivate accuracy. 
We should not proceed on the assumption that our young men and 
women are fated to become nothing better than skilled accountants. 
Many of the examples to be worked out are ingenious puzzles, which are 
quite bewildering to the man of business who essays to help his boy, 
groaning over them with flushed face when he ought to be in bed : — 

“ A farmer sold 25 bushels of apples for $37}, which was § as much as 
he afterwards received for all the rest, at $13 a barrel. How many bar- 
rels did he sell? ” 


“‘ What number must be multiplied by Fi that the product may equal 
| a 

“ Find three numbers, each greater than 50, each not prime, that are 
mutually prime.” 


“The denominator of a fraction is 3X44 of 85 and the numera- 
185 of §-+3 
tor is $ of the denominator. What is the fraction ?” 
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“ What is the longest straight rod that can be put into a box 5 feet long, 
3 feet wide, and 2 feet deep?” 

If such examples must be done, why not let a boy know how to use 
the simple equations of algebra? If these puzzles are intended to pro- 
mote intellectual discipline, which must be their use, as half of them can 
never be presented in actual business, the study of elementary algebra 
and geometry, which develop the reasoning powers and are quite as use- 
ful, should be substituted. 

Grammar is too abstract and dry to be imposed upon children, and 
the minutiz of geography are too unimportant for the time that is given 
to them. 

It is quite easy to see why the grammar schools consume so much time 
on these studies. These schools are the lineal descendants of the dis- 
trict schools of the last generation, and which still survive in small vil- 
lages and farming regions. Three months’ schooling was provided for 
every child, the younger children taking their share in summer, the older 
boys and girls attending in the winter. The teacher of the summer 
school, who was usually a woman, taught reading, spelling, writing, the 
multiplication table, and a little geography. The teacher of the winter 
school, who was usually a man, taught more advanced reading, more 
difficult spelling, writing, and also arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 
In exceptional cases those who excelled in arithmetic were initiated into 


the mysteries of algebra, and were looked on by the others as a superior 
order of beings. There were two divisions in arithmetic, including those 
who were beginners and those who had studied it one or two winters 


previously. And there were two divisions in grammar, including those 
who were learning the parts of speech, and those who were competent to 
take up analysis and parsing. These winter schools corresponded thus 
to our grammar schools. Each scholar attended three, four, or five 
winters, about one quarter or one third the time now given to the same 
studies. A fourth or fifth winter was usually a repetition of previous 
years. Then at the age of sixteen or eighteen the boys went to work in 
earnest at some employment, one now and then going to an academy in 
some part of the State, and perhaps on from there to college. And in 
those winter schools they acquired all the arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar they needed. He indeed was a dullard who never reached the 
end of the arithmetic and worked out all the puzzles. The spelling and 
parsing matches were assigned to the evening, so that there might be 
plenty of time for a prolonged competition in knowledge of difficult 
orthography and the niceties of modifying adjuncts and adverbial propo- 
sitions. Elementary education, in a word, was as thorough and success- 
ful under the old method as it is under the new, and the young people 
were not in school so many months as to become weary of books and 
unambitious of knowledge. Now, it is true, the high school provides 
education in other branches of study, but a very small proportion of the 
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children enter it, no more probably than in the earlier time kept on in 
the academy. About ninety-six per cent. of the scholars go no farther 
than the primary and grammar schools. The evolution of elementary 
schools, then, has trebled the time of attendance, but the studies have 
remained practically the same. If, under the old system, there was time 
enough to learn what was necessary in those branches, there must be a 
serious defect in a method which increases the time without increasing 
knowledge. 

It is proposed that elementary natural history, taught by demonstra- 
tions and practical exercises rather than by books, be introduced into the 
earlier years of the programme. That means some knowledge of plants, 
animals, and minerals, in which children are interested, and concerning 
which they can easily be taught. It is proposed that elementary physics, 
to be taught by the experimental method, and to include exact weighing 
and measuring by the pupils themselves, be introduced into the later 
years of the programme. That means some knowledge of mechanical 
forces, and adjustments of heat, light, sound, and electricity. These facts 
are more easily within the range of knowledge and interest than mathe- 
matical puzzles and the construction of sentences, and are certainly quite 
as useful. It is proposed that elementary algebra be introduced at an 
age not later than twelve years, and elementary geometry at an age not 
later than thirteen years. It is also proposed that opportunity be offered 
for the study of French, German, or Latin from and after the age of ten 
years. Not all children should study foreign languages, but if language 
is to be learned, the beginnings should not be postponed beyond the pe- 
riod when there is most facility in acquisition. Therefore opportunity is 
recommended, but not requirement. It is also proposed that as much 
time as is needed for these studies be taken from the time now allotted to 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 

The reasons for substituting such studies are numerous and forcible ; 
such as the advantage of descriptive over abstract studies for children, the 
importance of training powers of observation, the usefulness of the know- 
ledge gained, the superior disciplinary value of algebra and geometry 
over advanced arithmetic, and the facility of children and youth in ac- 
quiring language. For those who desire a collegiate education, less time 
would be needed in immediate preparation than now, and for those whose 
education is limited to elementary schools, more useful knowledge would 
be acquired, with no loss of mental discipline. 

If these proposals are considered by supervisors and teachers with the 
seriousness they deserve, the discussion will probably pass through three 
stages. The first stage will be a defense of the present methods as per- 
fectly adapted to the education of American youth. The second stage 
will be a proof of the impracticability of the proposed substitutions, on 
the ground of expense, unqualified teachers, and the inability of children 
to pursue such studies. The third stage will be a plea for the new 
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studies, eagerness for the change, a gradual adoption of it in its main fea- 
tures, and a stout assertion that teachers and supervisors recognized the 
need of the improved methods long before the college people proposed 
them. So it has been with regard to manual training during the last ten 
years. So it is with all needed reforms, — first conservatism, second 
criticism, third adoption. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that there are exceptions already in 
some elementary schools to the old routine of dreary grammar and arith- 
metic. These will be pointed to as showing that the schools are not so 
bad as represented. There are not enough of them, however, to alter 
the general fact. And the success of such experiments as have been 
tried warrants a wider extension of improved methods. The advance 
will undoubtedly be made in separate localities where committees and 
teachers appreciate the need and do not wait for a general agreement in 
all towns and cities. Some places are better equipped than others for new 
undertakings and can lead the way. 

The training of competent teachers will be provided as the new require- 
ments are made. The demand for teachers prepared in normal schools is 
increasing, and the normal schools can and will adapt their training to 
the demand, whatever it may be. 

Another reform which will, we hope, soon be taken up in earnest, is in 
respect to the amount of time spent in school. Children go to school too 
much. The length of the school year may be left as it is, but the length 
of the school day is excessive, especially for young children. Six hours 
a day is too long for health, and too long to maintain mental activity and 
interest in knowledge. ‘The prolongation of time together with the monot- 
ony of the studies makes school an interminable desert. One session a 
day of three or at most four hours is long enough to bring out all the 
mental application of which a child is capable. Scholars can learn as 
much in three hours as they can in six, and probably more. Boys in 
reformatory schools who have half a day in the school and half a day in 
the shop make as rapid progress as boys who have all day in school. 
Experiment has shown that boys and girls under twelve years of age are 
capable of steady mental application in one direction only a few minutes 
at a time. With a half day free, life would have more variety, the 
children of working people would be of some service at home, school 
would be more interesting, bad air would not be breathed so many hours, 
a taste for reading would be developed in bright children, and many 
other good results would follow. 

And, finally, a erying need is a reform in text-books. The opacity of 
the books used in the schools is almost impenetrable even by older per- 
sons. Involved, prolix, bungling statement is the rule, a clear and natural 
mode of expression is the exception. Neither space nor patience allows 
us at present to do more than to mention the density of nearly all school 
books. 
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We are glad to emphasize the proposals which are coming before the 
public. Our common schools do not educate. The fault has been partly 
one of method, but quite as much an unwise selection of studies. With 
such changes as are now recommended it may be expected that the 
young people on leaving school will know something worth knowing, and 
will really know it. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
ABRAHAM KUENEN. — PAUL ANTON DE LAGARDE. 


THESE two great men passed away within a fortnight of each other, 
in the closing weeks of the old year; Kuenen, December 10, Lagarde, 
December 24, 1891. In his own field each held, beyond question, the 
foremost place among modern Biblical scholars. Their death in the 
fullness of their powers, each leaving a great work unfinished, is an 
incalculable loss to theology. 

Abraham Kuenen was born in Haarlem, North Holland, September 16, 
1828. His early education was acquired in the schools of his native city. 
When he was fifteen his father, an apothecary, died, and for a while it 
seemed as if Kuenen’s plans for study must be given up; but friends 
stood by him in his need, and at the age of eighteen he passed from the 
gymnasium in Haarlem to the University of Leiden. He studied there 
from 1846 to 1851, taking his degree as doctor of theology with an 
edition of part of the Samaritan Arabie version of Genesis. In 1853 
he became extraordinary, and in 1855 ordinary, professor of theology in 
the same university, and there he remained till his death. 

His first important work was his Introduction to the Old Testament, 
“ Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Verzameling 
van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds,” three volumes, 1861-1865. It 
represents the results of a thorough and independent investigation of 
the whole field, and exhibits throughout the qualities which were always 
conspicuous in the author’s work, — the diligence, the honesty, the com- 
prehensive grasp, and the power of disposition which enabled him to bring 
order out of the chaos of critical details. Parts of it, especially the ad- 
mirable chapters on the formation of the Old Testament Canon, are not yet 
superseded. Kuenen’s position on the question of the origin of the Pen- 
tateuch was substantially that of the best contemporary criticism. He is 
in advance of Bleek, whose (posthumous) “ Einleitung ” appeared in 1860, 
in maintaining the independence of the Jehovist, — breaking thus with the 
reigning ‘“ Supplement Hypothesis,” — and in recognizing, with Hupfeld, 
the existence of a second Elohist (E). More important, as anticipating 
subsequent developments of criticism, is the fact that he found in the 
“Grundschrift ” elements of different ages, and held that it had only 
gradually grown, in priestly circles, to its present dimensions and form. 
The final redaction of this stratum of the Pentateuch was later than the 
Deuteronomy ; and, consequently, the last editor of the whole Penta- 
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teuch was not the Deuteronomist, or a man of his school, but a Jerusalem 
priest, of the spiritual kindred of the authors of the priestly legislation 
and histories. | Kuenen, however, still regarded the bulk of P as older 
than the other sources. 

Kuenen was perhaps the first to see the critical significance of Co- 
lenso’s “ Pentateuch and Book of Joshua,” Part I., 1862, —a significance 
the more striking that the author himself was wholly unaware of it, and, 
indeed, unacquainted with the current analysis. Kuenen saw at a glance 
that the colossal “ difficulties” which the bishop’s terrible arithmetic dis- 
covered — the numbers and measures which defy the laws of space and 
time— lie almost wholly in the “ Grundschrift ;” that is, in that stratum 
of the Hexateuch which contemporary criticism, represented, for example, 
by Ewald, regarded (largely on the ground of these seemingly exact 
statistics) as the oldest and most authentic. Popper’s monograph on the 
“ Account of the Building of the Tabernacle,” which came out in the 
same year, showed that in parts of the same stratum the growth of the 
Hebrew text had not come to an end till long after the Babylonian exile. 
Then came, in 1866, Graf's “ epoch-making book,” —so Kuenen himself 
ealled it, — ‘* Die geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments.” Graf, 
while adhering to the prevailing view that the narratives of P were, in 
the main, older than those of JE, proved that the laws of P were younger 
than Deuteronomy, and found their place in the Pentateuch only after 
the exile. Kuenen, as well as others, saw that this splitting of P was the 
* Achilles-heel” of the theory. But while Riehm argued against Graf 
that the admitted priority of the narratives must carry with it the laws, 
Kuenen took the other alternative: the demonstrated posteriority of the 
laws must carry with it the narratives, a position to which Graf him- 
self shortly after advanced. With this the theory of the older critics, 
that the strata of the Hexateuch were deposited in the order P, JE, D, 
was inverted. The priestly narratives and histories were not the oldest, 
but the youngest, element in the Hexateuch. In the “Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift,” for 1870, Kuenen has written this chapter in the history of 
criticism, in the form of a literary autobiography, — an article of singular 
interest and worth. 

The first attempt at a constructive application of the new hypothesis, 
with its far-reaching consequences in every direction, to the history of 
Israel, was made by Kuenen in his “ Godsdienst van Israél,” two volumes, 
1869-1870; English translation by May, ‘The Religion of Israel,” 
three volumes, London, 1874-1875. In this work Kuenen showed that 
he had not only the critical faculty, but, in a high degree, the interpreta- 
tive and constructive gifts of the historian. Beginning, after an intro- 
duction on the standpoint, sources, and plan of the work, with the eighth 

1 A translation, somewhat abridged, of the most important part of this arti- 


cle, is given by Wellhausen in the fourth edition of Bleek’s Einleitung (1878), 
p- 153 ff. 
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century B. C., where we have in the prophets firm ground under our feet, 
he shows what the status of religion, as represented by the prophets and 


by their contemporaries, presupposes ; criticises in the light of these 
results the traditions of the earlier history of Israel; and follows out the 
development of its religion from the beginning of the prophetic period to 
the fall of the Jewish state. There are not a few particulars in which 
Kuenen’s later critical investigations led him to modify the views ex- 
pressed in these volumes; but it is the highest testimony to the way in 
which the work was done, that its value, as a whole, has hardly been 
materially affected by the subsequent progress of criticism. 

In 1875 followed “ De Profeten en de Profetie onder Israel. Histo- 
risch-dogmatische Studie,” two volumes ; English translation by Milroy, 
“Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,” 1877. ‘This work was undertaken 
at the instance of Dr. J. Muir, the Sanscrit scholar, and written with 
especial reference to English readers. Its aim is the refutation of the 
prevalent views of Old Testament prophecy, including the various modern 
modifications of them; or, as he would have preferred to say, a defense 
of the historico-critical, or organic, conception of prophecy. The ques- 
tion of fulfilled and unfulfilled predictions, including the whole question 
of the place of prediction in prophecy, is fully discussed, as is also the 
New Testament use of the Old Testament prophecies, ete. 

In 1882 Kuenen delivered in England the Hibbert Lectures, choosing 
for his subject “ National Religions and Universal Religions ” (London, 
1882), in which the development of the national religion of old Israel to 
the universal ideals and aims of Judaism and Christianity is traced, and 
compared with Islam and Buddhism. 

From its foundation, in 1866, Kuenen was one of the editors and most 
frequent contributor to the “Theologisch Tijdschrift.” In it appeared 
the “ Bijdragen tot de critiek van Pentateuch en Jozua,” which contain 
some of the most important recent contributions to criticism, and which 
may well serve students as models of the method in which such investiga- 
tions should be conducted. In the pages of the same periodical he re- 
viewed during these years almost all the works of any consequence which 
appeared in the Old Testament field. These instructive and judicial 
surveys of the progress of our science will be greatly missed. Besides 
this, Kuenen contributed many investigations of a more technical kind 
to the proceedings of learned societies and academies, among which we 
may only name his researches into the Constitution of the Sanhedrin, 
the Men of the Great Synagogue, the Genealogy of the Massoretic Text 
of the Old Testament, and the Chronology of the Persian Period. 

His last work was a second edition of his Introduction, completely re- 
written, as the revolutionary changes of twenty-five years made necessary. 
The first volume appeared in 1885, and was translated by Wicksteed, 
“The Hexateuch ” (London, 1886). The second part of the first volume, 
on the Historical Books (1887), and the second volume, on the Prophets 
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(1889), have not been translated. The third volume must, we regret to 
learn, remain unfinished. Kuenen was also the principal editor of the 
new Dutch translation of the Bible, with notes, etc., which has been for 
some time in preparation. 

Kuenen was a man of sound and cautious judgment, and of a natu- 
rally conservative temper. His Introduction, especially the parts on the 
Historical Books and the Prophets, manifest this on every page, and 
some of his most earnest and effective writing in the last years has 
been directed against the newest phase of criticism, represented by Vernes 
and others, which would push the whole Old Testament literature some 
centuries further down. He was a solidly learned scholar, with an almost 
if not altogether unequaled knowledge of the whole history and litera- 
ture of the difficult problems on the solution of which so much of his 
life was spent, a clear and logical understanding, positive convictions, 
and the courage which goes with them. If we were to single out one 
feature of a well-rounded character which was conspicuous in him, it 
would be fair-mindedness. This, with natural kindliness of temper, gave 
to his criticism and controversial writings the note of urbanity so rare 
in such productions. Urbanity was the distinction and charm, too, of his 
personal intercourse. 

Professor Kuenen lost his wife in 1883. He leaves a family of seven 
children, most of them grown up. His oldest son, who has devoted him- 
self to physical science, has lately been called to the university of which 
his father was for so many years one of the most distinguished ornaments. 


Paul Anton de Lagarde was born in Berlin, November 2, 1827, and grew 
up in that city in the times and surroundings which he himself sketched 
with so strong a hand in his “ Reminiscences of Friedrich Riickert ” 
(Mittheilungen, II. 82 ff.). From the Friedrich-Wilhelm’s Gymnasium 
he passed, in 1844, to the University, where, among others, he heard 
Hengstenberg, whose lectures on Encyclopedia and Methodology gave 
direction and consistency to his purpose of study. But his chief teacher 
was the poet-orientalist, Friedrich Riickert, with whom, after his student 
years were over, he continued on terms of close intimacy, and of whom he 
has written the charming “ Erinnerungen ”’ referred to above. In 1846- 
1847 he studied in Halle, but in the following year returned to Berlin, 
where he again heard Riickert. In 1852 he received, through the influ- 
ence of, Bunsen, a traveling scholarship to prosecute his studies in the 
libraries of London and Paris. His aim was already fixed on an edition 
of the Bible, with critical apparatus. 

In London he was unable to get his hands on the manuscript material 
which was most essential to his purpose, as Cureton wished to retain for 
himself the right to publish it. For the main end, therefore, the journey 
was fruitless; but he brought back with him the transcripts of numer- 
ous other manuscripts, chiefly Syriac, many of which he published in the 
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years next following this journey. Among these were the “ Didascalia 
apostolorum syriace,” 1854; “ Reliquiz juris ecclesiastici antiquissime,” 
1856 (Greek and Syriac); “Analecta syriaca,” 1858; “Titi Bostreni 
contra Manichaeos libri quatuor syriace,” 1859; ‘Geoponicon in ser- 
monem syriacum versorum que supersunt,” 1860; “ Clementis Romani 
recognitiones syriace,” 1861; ‘Libri veteris testamenti apocryphi 
syriace,” 1861. A new edition of these Syriac publications, with impor- 
tant additions, in all filling two volumes quarto under the title “* Biblio- 
theca Syriaca,” was in preparation at the time of his death. Such was 
the fruit of the “ unhappy Syriac episode ” of his life. 

From 1855 to 1865 Lagarde taught in a Berlin gymnasium, sometimes 
as many as forty hours a week, prosecuting through it all his learned 
studies with an iron resolution and an indefatigable industry which left 
their mark on health and spirit. In 1866 he was relieved from this 
burden of teaching that he might devote himself for three years exclu- 
sively to his Septuagint studies. The first fruits of this “ Schleussingen 
leisure ” was the “ Genesis grece,” a reprint of the Roman text, with a 
carefully selected critical apparatus, for the accuracy of which, as far as 
it went, he was able to vouch. In 1869 he became ordinary professor of 
the Oriental Languages at Gittingen, succeeding in that faculty Hein- 
rich Ewald. Unlike Kuenen, who was called to a professor’s chair 
almost as soon as he had taken his degree, Lagarde reached the goal of 
his career only after long years of waiting and struggle, and more than 
one bitter disappointment. Worse, he reached it, as he felt, too late to 
accomplish the task of his life. He could not think without bitterness 
of the men and the things which had thus hindered him and frustrated 
his great aim. 

A list of Lagarde’s publications which have appeared in separate form 
would fill two or three pages of the “ Review.” They consist in large 
part of unedited or ill-edited pieces of early Christian literature, or of 
versions of the Bible; and are, beside the Syriac works already men- 
tioned, in Coptic, Arabic, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, Persian. Most of 
these editions were in some way subsidiary or incidental to the edition 
of the Greek version of the Old Testament, which he regarded as the mis- 
sion and labor of his life. He saw from the beginning that the problem 
which the tradition of the Septuagint text in manuscripts and versions 
presents is one of unexampled complexity and difficulty. To take the 
most convenient reprint of the Roman edition of 1586, or the text of any 
single manuscript, of however great antiquity, as representing, for all in- 
tents and purposes, the Alexandrian version of the Old Testament, is to 
be blind to the true state of the case. It is only by an exhaustive and 
systematic use of the whole material that we can solve the problem. He 
set himself, therefore, to the critical examination of the manuscript tra- 
dition, the peculiarities of the secondary translations made from the 
LXX, the quotations in the Fathers, ete. In his “ Anmerkungen zur 
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griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien,” 1863, he lays down 
briefly, but with masterly clearness, the principles which must rule in an 
attempt to reconstruct the Septuagint text. In subsequent writings he 
defined the general method upon which criticism must work, by gradual 
advances, toward its goal. The first thing is to recognize and distinguish 
the various types of text which were current in different ecclesiastical 
provinces at a given time, presumably with the authorization of the 
bishops. By comparing these with one another we should be able to go 
behind them, and ascend thus to a higher antiquity. In 1882 we had 
the “ Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griechischen Uebersetzung 
des Alten Testaments,” with its specimen of the ideal edition that was 
impossible, and of the more practicable one which was then promised. 
This edition appeared, but without apparatus, in 1883. It was the first 
step in the application of the method he had laid down. Guided chiefly 
by the numerous and extensive quotations of Chrysostom, Lagarde recog- 
nized (as had been done before) that the text of Antioch and Constan- 
tinople in the fourth century was preserved in a small group of cursive 
manuscripts and in the Complutensian edition. According to the well- 
known statement of Jerome (Praef. in Paral. ad Chromat., ix. 1405) this 
represents the recension of the martyr-bishop Lucian (f 311), and so 
Lagarde considered it. The completion of this edition should have been 
followed by one representing the Egyptian, and another the Palestinian 
text of the same period. Of all this, however, only the first volume of 
the “ Lucian,” containing the Pentateuch and historical books, appeared. 
‘“‘It was simply the problem,” he once said to the writer in bitter jest, 
* how often a man with a salary of 7,000 marks could afford to print a 
book costing 12,000, which nobody bought.” ‘There was too much truth 
in the words. Like most of his other works, the “Lucian” had a very 
small sale. And perhaps he was not altogether wrong in thinking this a 
good index of the present state and tendencies of theological learning. 
Another specimen of a work that was not to be is the “ Psalterii graeci 
nove editionis specimen,” 1886. At the time of his death Lagarde was 
engaged upon another edition of the LX X, of a more definitive kind. 

Besides the works which were directly or indirectly connected with his 
Septuagint studies, Lagarde published many others of a more strictly 
philological interest : ** Beitriige zur baktrischen Lexikographie,” 1868 ; 
‘*Armenische Studien,” 1877; “ Persische Studien,” 1884. Especial 
mention should be made of his edition of the extremely rare and inter- 
esting volume of Peter of Alcala on Arabic as spoken in Spain; his ac- 
curate and elegant reprint of the Italian works of Giordano Bruno ; and 
the ** Uebersicht iiber die im Aramiiischen, Arabischen, und Hebriiischen 
ibliche Bildung der Nomina,” 1889. 

He was a frequent contributor to the Géttingen “ Gelehrte Anzeigen,” 
and to the “ Abhandlungen ” and “ Nachrichten” of the Society of Sci- 
ences there. These occasional writings he was in the habit of gathering 
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up from time to time, with additions, into volumes. Such are the “Sym- 
micta,”’ 1877, 1880 ; “‘Semitica,” 1878, 1879 ; “ Orientalia,” 1879, 1880 ; 
‘“‘ Mittheilungen,” 1884, 1887, 1890, 1891. In these writings Lagarde 
pours out, often on the slightest occasion, the boundless wealth of his 
learning. He sometimes seems to take a willful delight in concealing the 
most important observations where no one who had not faithfully worked 
through every line should find them. Such helps for weak-minded or 
lazy readers as indexes he utterly eschewed. Judgment was without 
mercy on the sinner who overlooked or forgot one of these words of the 
wise. But what a wealth of exact knowledge, acute observation, and 
pregnant'suggestion there is in these volumes ! 

Remote as Lagarde’s chosen field of work was from the interest of 
most men, he was himself by no means a closet scholar, alienated from 
the interests of the world he lived in. He wrote with strong convictions 
and great boldness on the political, educational, and religious needs of 
the day. Among these articles, collected in his “ Deutsche Schriften ” 
(Gesammtausgabe, 1886, reprint 1891), we find such titles as “‘ The Re- 
lation of the German State to Theology, the Church, and Religion ;” 
“The School Law,” 1878, 1881; ‘* The Religion of the Future ;” “The 
Reorganization of the Nobility,” ete. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of the literary and personal controver- 
sies in which Lagarde was so often embroiled. He might have echoed 
the complaint of the Old Testament prophet, that his mother had borne 
him “a man of strife and a man of contention to the whole earth.” Still 
less is this the place to express an opinion of the right and wrong of 
these controversies. But it would be unjust not to say that those who know 
Lagarde only through his writings, in which the harsh note of personal 
strife is so often dominant, cannot conceive what a charm he had in per- 
sonal intercourse. He had more than that,—the gift of inspiring all 
who fell under his influence with his own high ideals of scientifie work 
and of the responsibility of the scholar. 

Professor Lagarde leaves a wife, long the true companion and helper 
of his labors and trials. 


THE APPROACHING ELECTION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


ELEcTIons for the Assembly, or Lower House, of the Quebec legisla- 
ture, are ordered for the 8th of next March, throughout the province. 
The campaign has opened amid unusual excitement, and is likely to be 
memorable in the history of Canadian politics. To a greater degree, 
indeed, than might be desired it appears to be following the old party 
lines, and representing traditional policies. Were this all, it would come 
so little within the field of this “‘ Review,” or would be so identified with 
purely local interests, that we should not be likely to make it a subject 
of comment. But it contains other elements and involves wider issues. 
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These centre about two questions which are intimately related to our 
own political constitution and life, —the question of responsible govern- 
ment, and that of administrative purity. 

A brief narrative of recent events will bring these issues clearly to 
view. 

Last July the Hon. Honoré Mercier, Premier of Quebec, returned 
from an official visit to Europe, and was received with marked expres- 
sions of popular favor. He became premier in 1887. The last elec- 
tion gave him a majority of twenty-six in an Assembly of seventy-two 
(or seventy-three) members. He had rendered important services to the 
Roman Catholic Church, been made a count by the Pope, and brought 
back with him many papal privileges and blessings. He seemed to have 
the province behind him in his championship of its ascendency in Cana- 
dian politics. Wary, skillful, abundant in resources, aggressive, he gave 
promise of a leadership of immense influence in the promotion of the 
French Canadian interests, ecclesiastical and political, on this contiuent. 
Whether he was more than an opportunist, whether or not he had de- 
signs beyond those manifest in current polities, whether he cherished the 
expectation of establishing at last the “ New France,” either by the prac- 
tical supremacy of Quebec in the government of the Dominion, or by its 
political independence, or by some changed relation to New England 
and the United States, we may not venture to affirm. It is enough to 
say that he represented the idea of a Canadian French nationality as no 
other man, and with a political prestige and power that made it a defi- 
nite and important factor in the political movements of our time. Not 
long before his return, the liberals at Ottawa had made a successful attack 
upon the political integrity of prominent members of the conservative 
administration. The general government, while still strong through long 
possession of power and by the victory gained at the recent election, was, 
to say the least, hard pressed. A counter attack was necessary, and, if we 
remember, had begun. Up to the present time some thirty members of 
the Dominion parliament have been unseated, a majority of whom are 
liberals. The investigations have disclosed an immense amount of brib- 
ery and political corruption. It was soon noised abroad that the provin- 
cial government at Quebec was to be implicated. A commission was 
appointed to investigate certain expenditures in connection with the Baie 
des Chaleurs railway. Some hundred thousand dollars, it was claimed, 
had disappeared illegally from the Quebec treasury. The commission 
delayed its report. A leading conservative paper at Quebec (we pre- 
sume others did the same) pressed clamorously for its rendition. Just 
as it was finally expected, the president of the commission was attacked 
by the grippe, and visited also by domestic bereavement. Two of the 
commission came to Quebec, went to the residence of the lieutenant- 
governor, who had become involved in a disagreement with Count Mer- 
cier and the cabinet, and who was in some sense an interested party, as 
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against the Premier, and without the concurrence of the president of the 
commission, signed a report. The circumstances connected with its sub- 
mission are, to say the least, unfriendly to its moral influence as an 
embodiment of judicial independence and impartiality. A letter from 
the president of the commission, who is understood not to agree fully 
with his colleagues, the lieutenant-governor has refused to make public, 
or to communicate to Count Mercier, though the latter asked for it. 
Upon this judgment, which it should be added was itself not final, but an 
interim report, Lieutenant-Governor Angers immediately dismissed the 
cabinet. He then formed one, not from the political party which tri- 
umphed in the last provincial election, but from the opposing party, with 
which he himself has acted in his political career. ‘This cabinet having 
been duly constituted, Mr. Angers, by its advice, dissolved the legislature 
which would regularly have met two days later, and ordered an election 
of assemblymen to take place next March for a legislature to be convened 
in April. A government was thus inaugurated, some of whose members 
were not members of the legislature, and may not be chosen at the coming 
election. For three months and more the lieutenant-governor and his 
advisers have unrestrained political control. They have appointed a 
new commission to report upon further charges of pecuniary malfeasance 
on the part of their political opponents. The resources of the government 
are at their disposal. Exposures are predicted which will justify the 


lieutenant-governor’s first intervention and the measures since adopted 
and executed by him on the advice of his new council, and which will 
secure a popular verdict in his favor. 


The proceedings raise important constitutional questions. The “ British 
North American Act of 1867,” which with a few later explanations or 
amendments, is the present Constitution of the Dominion, contains the 
following articles : — 


“85. Every Legislative Assembly . .. of Quebee shall continue for four 
years from the day of the return of the writs for choosing the same (subject, 
nevertheless, to . . . the Legislative Assembly of Quebec being sooner dissolved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province), and no longer. 

‘86. There shall be a session of the Legislature of Ontario and of that of 
Quebec once at least in every year, so that twelve months shall not intervene 
between the last sitting of the Legislature in each Province in one session and 
its first sitting in the next session.” 


The Legislature of Quebee concluded its last session December 30, 
1890. If the provision of Article 86 had been carried out, it would have 
convened not later than December 29, 1891. Two days before, as we 
have said, it was dissolved. No session, therefore, is held within “ twelve 
months.” One question is, whether the provision in Article 86 for a 
meeting at least once a year is directory or prescriptive. Another is, 
whether, though prescriptive, it is limited in its operation by the provision 
for dissolution contained in Article 85. 
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If it be conceded that the articles must be taken together, and that 
Mr. Angers has not violated the constitution, it follows that it is within 
the prerogative of a lieutenant-governor in council to nullify the pro- 
vision for a meeting every year of the representatives of the people. 

Again, if Mr. Angers’ first step is legal, — namely, the act, not merely 
of dismissing his ministers and forming a new cabinet, but of composing 
it of men not representing the declared majority of the people, — it is 
evident that his prerogative can at any time secure a dissolution, because 
it can call to his council men who, as ministers, will assume responsibility 
for such a step. If he can then delay an election for two or more 
months, and the meeting of a new legislature for a considerably longer 
time, it is evident that a very large place is still left in the Canadian con- 
stitution, both provincial and federate,’ for government by prerogative, 
as opposed to government by the people. Our Canadian friends are dis- 
posed to look upon their constitution as superior to ours, especially at the 
point of prompt and immediate executive responsibility to the electorate. 
Should the policy and acts of Mr. Angers be sustained, some light will 
have been shed on the validity of this claim. 

The action of the lieutenant-governor is defended on the ground of a 
grave public exigency, of which he is the proper judge. There is no 
doubt as to the seriousness of the charges preferred against the deposed 
ministry. To say the least, there is a strong prima fucie case against 
it, whether Mr. Mercier is personally implicated or not. If it be de- 
cided that Mr. Angers has not exceeded his prerogative, there is a fur- 
ther question whether he has wisely exercised it. He has struck down 
a popular leader who has a strong hold upon the sentiment of French 
Canadian nationality. He has raised an issue of prerogative in a 
campaign for purity. He has indicted a political party, and not merely 
its leader. To an outsider the inquiry naturally arises: Supposing that 
Mr. Angers were satisfied that his advisers were corrupt, why should he 
not, in connection with their removal, have submitted the evidence to the 
Legislature, regularly convened, as it could have been without any delay ? 
The lieutenant-governor appears to assume either that his evidence was 
not conclusive enough to control the judgment of the Assembly, — and in 
that event, how does he expect that it will control the election ? — or that 
the Assembly, representing the people, was so corrupt that no evidence 
would alienate it from Mr. Mercier; and if this is correct, what reason 
has he to anticipate that the people who chose such representatives will 
repudiate them? It was in his power at least to test the Legislature, 
and thus to have eliminated from the contest one divisive and exciting 
question. He could have come nearer, it would seem, to the single issue 
of political integrity. 

1 The language of Article 86 repeats, so far as applicable, that of Article 20, 


which treats of “‘ The Parliament of Canada.’’ Compare, also, Article 85 with 
Article 50. 
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It may be that other and deeper interests are involved. Was Mr. 
Mercier becoming too formidable an antagonist to British rule in the Do- 
minion? At any rate, there is, unfortunately, at present no indication of 
a campaign which will promote publie morality, or of a result which can 
be claimed as of much moral importance. The event will probably be 
determined by the course pursued by the priesthood. If, for reasons of 
their own, the priests think it expedient to drop Mr. Mercier, the lieu- 
tenant-governor will win ; otherwise, not. 

It is said that the party of Mr. Mercier are privately talking more 
than ever of union with this country. We intend no disrespect to him, 
and still less to express any opinion on the truth of the charges now pre- 
ferred against him by his political opponents, but we are compelled to 
say that the venality of politics in Canada is at present the most serious 
obstacle to the consideration of any such question in this country. We 
have enough difficulties of this sort of our own, not to dread their in- 
crease. A revival of the eighth commandment through agencies and 
efforts not secured by any political campaign, should be the precursor of 
any efforts for political union. 

We cannot, however, but look with special interest upon the political 
contest which is going on, and with deep sympathy for those who are 
contending for political purity, however we may question the policy 
which has so greatly complicated the issue. There can be no graver 
political question than one of moral integrity in the administration of a 
popular government. Everything is jeoparded when this interest is not 
guarded. A liberal elector in Quebec, who is not a mere follower of 
his party, and who does not anticipate any change in its leadership, 
has before him a serious problem. On the one hand, if he sustains Mr. 
Angers, he helps to put upon the constitution of the province and of the 
Dominion an interpretation strongly in the interest of prerogative, and 
adverse to the principle of responsible government. On the other hand, 
if he follows Mr. Mercier, whither is he going, and what may he not be 
condoning ? We should suppose that his decision would finally turn on 
the conclusiveness of the evidence of corruption which may be produced 
through the commission or otherwise. Even though it were clear that, 
if Mr. Angers has violated the constitution for the sake of removing 
an undeniably corrupt official, the importance in a free government of a 
careful conformity to the fundamental law would be decisive notwithstand- 
ing the greatness of the provocation, in the present case the breach of 
constitutional requirement is not beyond reasonable doubt, the weight of 
authority is on the side of the lieutenant-governor’s interpretation, and 
the difficulty thus revealed can be remedied by an amendment through 
Parliament of the Act of 1867. On the other side is the tremendous 
evil which threatens to undermine the fabric of Canadian popular gov- 
ernment, — the evil of election by bargaining and bribery, and of admin- 
istration by jobbery and fraud. We express no opinion as to the merits 
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of the case in the personal issue now raised by Mr. Angers. We only 
say that, if the facts are found to warrant his dismissal of his ministers, 
the question of the constitutionality or the expediency of his subsequent 
acts is of inferior immediate importance to the moral issue thus pre- 
sented. 

We should think, also, that a believer in free popular government would 
begin, in view of what has occurred, to doubt the necessary superiority of 
the Canadian and English form of responsible government to our own. 
We see for the time a great political party identified in its fall with its 
leader. Mr. Angers does not appoint other liberals in the place of Mr. 
Mercier and his colleagues, but their political opponents. And, as re- 
spects the election, the issue becomes a question of adhering to Mr. 
Mercier. This may be an extreme case, but does it not reveal a tendency 
in that type of party management which obtains in England and the 
Dominion, and which concentrates power in a leader? When combined 
with traditional claims of prerogative, the evil is greatly enhanced. The 
responsibility to the people is for some months suspended. Everything 
is in the hands of a chief appointed directly, or by one remove, by the 
Crown, and of a ministry without a parliament or legislature to whom 
it is responsible, —a legislature whose lower house will not for months 
be constituted. And as the budget is arranged, the administration is 
supplied with funds. The provision made by our fathers that Congress 
“ shall assemble at least once in every year” is not subject to any control 
by the President, though he is elected by the people. He is liable, also, 
to impeachment. 


Since the preceding comments were sent to the printers, the commis- 
sion appointed by the lieutenant-governor in council has met at Quebec, 
and testimony has been presented which points strongly to an implica- 
tion of Mr. Mercier in the use, at least by connivance, of public money 
for electioneering purposes. His explanation is, that the money was 
drawn, without his knowledge, by his brother. The latter testifies to 
the same effect, and says that he has the checks and stubs. The treas- 
urer of the fund for the election confirms the story. It must be ad- 
mitted that one link in the chain of evidence encircling Mr. Mercier is 
wanting. The suspicions awakened are, however, producing an effect, 
and there are some signs of a disposition to change the party leadership. 

On the other hand, just complaint is made that the commission is com- 
posed entirely of Conservatives. * 

The process of unseating members of the Dominion parliament goes 
on. Some forty vacancies have been created, including those by death. 
The extent to which the use of “ boodle ” controls elections is appalling. 
In this country we are, unfortunately, not unfamiliar with the endeavors 
of legislators to strengthen themselves with their constituents by securing 
appropriations. But in Quebec, and we suppose to some extent in other 
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provinces of Canada, a worse evil is apparent. In no small degree it is 
constitutional, inbred, being an inheritance from systems of government 
and administration which obtained before that of local autonomy and 
popular election was established. Government by prerogative and _ pat- 
ronage has prepared a soil for government by “ boodle.” Local electoral 
support is secured upon some understanding that it will be rewarded by 
the expenditure in the city or county of large sums of money from the 
provincial or federal treasury. “Human means,” if we recall the phrase 
of a late very eminent political Canadian leader, is the euphemism for 
such aids in carrying an election, and it is a suggestive hint as to the 
kind of humanity with which he was accustomed successfully to deal. 
The need, especially in the Province of Quebec, of a self-respecting civic 
independence and municipal virtue, and of a political manhood such as 
can only be gained under freer conditions of educational and religious 
life, is painfully apparent. Meanwhile the public debt is becoming 
alarming, and recent developments have produced a sharp decline in 
Quebec securities. 

Apart from the moral issue and desire for the good name and the 
prosperity of our neighbors, on this side of the line the most interesting 
aspect of the situation in Quebec is the constitutional question. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Angers and his party, an appointee of an appointee of the 
crown, can, for cause of which he is the final judge, turn out of office the 
cabinet representatives of the dominant political party, dissolve the Legis- 
lature, assume the entire government, appoint from his own party a com- 
mission to investigate the administration of his political opponents, and 
then seek to carry a delayed election by means of the information thus 
obtained. Anything approaching such arbitrariness would in this coun- 
try bury any political party that should attempt it. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue Crisis iy Morats. An examination of Rational Ethies in the Light of 
Modern Science, by JAMES THomAs Brxsy, Ph. D. 12mo, pp. 315. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1891. 


The title of this little book is well chosen, although many who have 
already passed through the intellectual struggle which it warns us of will 
feel that the crisis of which the author speaks is past. This is perhaps 
partly true, because the rapid adjustment of men and their beliefs to the 
doctrine of evolution has been effected with less loss of what was valu- 
able in the beliefs it is supplanting than was expected. It is equally true, 
however, that the practical consequences of that doctrine have not yet 
been felt, and hence there is a crisis in morals of which three or four 
generations hence may feel the effects more than we do. It requires 
time to reveal the effects of a great and revolutionary doctrine. Besides, 
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it is quite possible that the very anxiety expressed in such works may 
avail to awaken the torpid sense of mankind to a knowledge of what 
civilization may lose by totally abandoning the ideas of the past and ac- 
cepting on trust a doctrine which has been careful to cultivate a strong 
spirit of antagonism to the intellectual inheritance of our forefathers. Of 
course, the Nemesis of this conduct is the indispensable nature of the past, 
according to evolution, for understanding the present. But this fact is 
easily lost sight of in the heat of controversy and the new enthusiasm for 
evolution ; so that the most that the mind may feel in obtaining an in- 
tellectual and moral readjustment is a sense of irreconcilable opposition 
between evolutionistic and traditional ethics. It is evidently this fact 
which impressed itself upon the author we are noticing when he chose 
his title and discussed the subject of it so earnestly. 

The first few chapters of the book do not promise so much as the later 
discussion reveals. We were rather afraid that the criticism would be 
incomplete and fail of meeting the real questions. Mr. Spencer is almost 
the only person involved in the criticism, and it would have augured 
better for the work to have had the first of it equal in strength to the latter 
part. But the criticism of Spencer’s theory of pleasure and its relation 
to conduct seems at places not to represent him fairly, because the im- 
pression is left that on this question he is at one with the utilitarians 
generally. Nothing, we think, is farther from the truth. To us, Spencer 
seems to have abandoned the strictly and purely utilitarian view more 
completely than Mill with his difference of quality between pleasures. 
It may be true that Spencer is not aware of the extent of his departure. 
But this has nothing to do with the logical nature of his position. The 
author’s strictures are to the point in their treatment of utilitarian ethics 
generally, and also of Spencer so far as he is a member of that school. 
But it is not observed that Spencer’s admission that pleasure is a means 
to the attainment of an end and pain to its avoidance implies their subor- 
dinate and relative character. This point could have been used with tell- 
ing effect by the author, had he chosen to avail himself of it. 

In regard to the authority of moral ideas, we have not seen a stronger 
criticism of Spencer anywhere. ‘The point made by the author is that, if 
moral ideas derive their authority from inherited feelings and experi- 
ences, the sanctions of maxims like those of self-preservation and esthetic 
taste ought to be accompanied by a fixed and inseparable sense of obliga- 
tion, having been longer a part of the constitution than the later duties 
which are regarded as more imperative. Indeed, as the author well re- 
marks, “ the injunctions of conscience do not run with the stream of our 
hereditary tendencies, but rather against them.” This is, of course, to 
show that moral sanctions are not commensurate with the age of our 
impulses as transmitted by a long ancestry. The importance of the fact 
cannot be overestimated, and we are glad to see it so strongly put by the 
author. 

The author must not be understood as an opponent of evolution. On 
the contrary, he is, or claims to be, one of its disciples, but he protests 
against an application of it and its postulates which would undo for the 
future some of the very results of the process itself. The reconstructive 
effort after the criticism is along the line of Leslie Stephen and Marti- 
neau. This is a strange combination of views. But, on the one hand, 
the basis of the author's view rests upon the solidarity of human interests 
and relations, and on the other his conception of conscience is that of a 
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faculty which decides, not upon the absolute worth of any impulse, but 
upon its relative value in connection with a competing spring. Never- 
theless, we do not think that the analysis of conscience is complete. 
While we admit Martineau’s position to be correct so far as it goes, we 
think conscience is too complex a faculty to be limited to the exercise of 
a single function. The author might have been helped in his criticism of 
Spencer, and especially of the whole evolutionary doctrine, if he had 
analyzed the moral faculty more carefully. It would have been very 
useful also if he had distinguished between the historical “ origin ” and 
the logical “ origin” or deduction of moral ideas. In spite of these 
minor defects, however, the book is fresh and strong. The style is un- 
usually clear and precise, and we could wish it longer than it is. 


J. H. Hyslop. 
CotumBIA CoLLece, N. Y. 


‘THINGS TO COME:’ Being Essays towards a Fuller Apprehension of the 
Christian Idea. London: Eliot Stock. 


This volume consists of a series of papers read before a group of peo- 
ple in London who have united for conference as to the deeper and less 
tangible elements in Christian experience. They have come strongly 
under the influence of the Christian mystics ; and with this influence is 
associated on the one hand an interest in Oriental religion and theosophy, 
and on the other an endeavor rightly to appreciate the new body of facts 
that are resulting from psychical research. Two of the contributors are 
already known in their writings, if not by their names, — Mr. J. W. Far- 
quhar, author of “ The Gospel of the Divine Humanity,” a book which 
has attracted much serious attention in England; and the Rev. R. W. 
Corbet, a man of a rare order of spiritual insight, who wrote the 
* Letters from a Mystic of the Present Day.” ? 

The book furnishes a needed corrective to the life, even to the religious 
life, of the present time. Some views are advocated which seem vague 
and hardly profitable. This is of course nearly always characteristic of 
the way of the mystic. But one finds here very little of what is merely 
fanciful, and an entire absence of any of the grotesque elements of the 
many so-called esoteric philosophies. On the contrary, there are strains 
all through the book which deeply reassure one that life is after all not 
made up merely of bodily activity and mental calculations. Every writer 
comes to his discussion from the point of view that beyond the limits of 
the rational, there is a power in us for intuition; and that this power — 
independent of reason, but subject to having its results patiently investi- 
gated — is the one of the most vital consequence. Without having the 
simplicity which has passed perhaps with the seers of earlier ages, the 
book breathes the serenity of minds set upon inward contemplation. 

Mr. Farquhar, in giving “ Some First Principles of Spiritual Interpre- 
tation,” expresses with great clearness and discernment the truth of the 
unity of the universe, how that in every minutest part of it somehow God 
is divinely speaking. Mr. Corbet takes up the same thought in the 
chapter on ‘‘Some Fundamental Aspects of the Christ-Revelation.” He 
says: “In Him we find the truth that every creature is a fragment of 
the life of God, whose indwelling power is bringing it through conflict 


1 See Andover Review, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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and knowledge of evil into fellowship with himself and his creatures. 
This is the Christ-revelation as I understand it in its fundamental aspect.” 
A chapter by an anonymous writer contains some striking passages. For 
one thing, he remarks, “ Surely if there were no religion higher than 
truth, . . . religion, so far as it is the best. is still the property of the 
very few, and that few rather favored than meritorious.” Again, in sup- 
port of the doctrine of the unity of the universe, he says, “‘ Universalism 
is not the destruction of the individual, but of Individualism.” In a 
comparison between Buddhism and Christianity, he says, ‘In the one, 
the divine union is conceived as identification without distinction ; in the 
other, the union is conceived as organic.” The remainder of the book, 
after a forcible and hardly overdrawn statement of the immoralities 
practiced in the name of medicine and a clear account of Christian Sci- 
ence, is by the Rev. G. W. Allen, who has edited the whole. Mr. Allen 
well shows the distinction of the Christian conception of God as search- 
ing for man, — “ never so far off as even to be near.” The explanation 
of points of Christian doctrine by Mr. Allen has some very fine turns 
of insight. His peculiar view is in taking the Apostle Paul literally in 
saying, * It is no more J that do it.” Thatis, he believes the present 
existence to be of the nature of a dream. Mr. Allen endeavors to show 
that the conception is not lacking in moral impetus, but this I cannot see 
that he makes out. 

The Christo-Theosophical Society, under whose auspices the papers 
were read, excludes the rather materialistic speculations of the the- 
osophy of which we are now hearing ; and I believe that the society has 
a useful office. It is generally admiited that Christianity, in coming into 
the West, lost much of the strong imaginative element which was charac- 
teristic of it in its original home. It is sometimes eloquently said that as 
Christianity returns to the East, it may there take up again the qualities 
which it lost. It may even be that we ourselves shall hear what remains 
of the Orient’s message. 


Robert A. Woods. 


Justice. Being Part IV. of the Principles of Ethics. By HerBerT SPENCER. 

Pp. 291. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1891. 

The public will be glad to learn that Mr. Spencer has so far recovered 
his health as to encourage the prospect of his completing the long-promised 
“Principles of Ethies.” For fear, however, that he might again be inter- 
rupted in it, he has here published the fourth part, omitting Parts II. and 
ILI. The * Data of Ethics,” published in 1879, contained his fundamental 
doctrines, and there is nothing in the present volume which shows any sub- 
stantial changes of opinion, except. perhaps, his views about land, which 
were decidedly socialistic when the * Social Statics” was published. No 
fundamental principles of his general doctrine of ethics are affected by 
this change, and hence the present volume will invite attention only for 
its treatment of a special subject comprehended under the general doc- 
trine of evolution. 

In so far as Mr. Spencer is discussing merely the history of justice 
and the idea of justice, there is, perhaps, little to be said by way of eriti- 
cism. For it is more than probable that the notion has been “ devel- 
oped’’ in much the same way as he maintains. But Mr. Spencer imagines 
that his view controverts and overthrows opinions endeavoring to give 
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the basis of justice. In spite of his professed agnosticism, he never 
seems to realize that he is giving only the history of moral conceptions, 
and is not deducing them from general principles. As long as we are 
trying to find the “origin ” of the idea of justice, we may well examine 
what are called * animal ethics,” “not human justice,” ete. But if we 
suppose that ‘* human justice ” represents anything which has been added 
to the lower forms, it is this increment that has to be accounted for, and 
unless we assume it to be the same in kind as the lower, it is absurd to 
talk about the higher being “ developed ” from that form. There may 
be qualities in common between “ subhuman ” and “ human justice,” but 
if there are differences, it is no solution of the question about the origin 
of this differentia to talk about the common qualities. ‘Throughout the 
discussion, Mr. Spencer simply mistakes a history for the deductions of 
moral ideas. 

In regard to the present volume, however. it is to be said that it more 
closely approximates a deduction of moral principles than the “ Data of 
Ethics,” of which it is a continuation. This is apparent in the amount 
of a priori argument involved in the attempt to bring the formula of jus- 
tice under that of freedom. Mr. Spencer here agrees with Kant in his 
doctrine of the right to freedom, and makes this the postulate of all other 
rights, unless we except that of life, or, as he calls it, * physical integ- 
rity,” which is made to cover more than the right to life. After enun- 
ciating the right to equal freedom among the members of the social 
organism, justice is made a right which the postulate of freedom requires 
for its own realization. This is giving it an “ origin ” quite distinct from 
that implied by its development from “ sub-human justice.” Indepen- 
dently of this question, the volume offers little for criticism except in 
regard to some inconsistencies relating to the increase of state functions 
in social matters. Outside the doctrine of evolution, Mr. Spencer has no- 
thing suggestive to present on ethics. His service lies exclusively in his 
application of evolution to the subject, unless we except his honorable 
effort to reconcile certain opposing theories, an effort, however, which has 
been more creditable to his cander than to his judgment, because he fails 
to see in his so-called reconciliation between Intuitionalism and Empir- 
icism that he has merely pushed the problem back from the individual to 
the race, and without really solving it. Nevertheless, it is a gain to have 
it admitted that there is something in the individual which his experience 
cannot account for. It is also interesting to observe language which will 
offend the partisan utilitarian. No criticism of that doctrine could be 
stronger than that in which he sums up the results of preceding chapters, 
when he says: “ So that the evidence yields a double condemnation of 
the method of empirical utilitarianism. Facts conclusively prove the 
failure of that method and the success of the opposite method.” This 
may or not be true. It is no matter of ours. But it is a concession of 
great importance. 


J. H. Hyslop. 
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THE OrIGIN AND RELIGIOUS CONTENTS OF THE PSALTER in the Light of 
Old Testament Criticism, and the History of Religions, with an Introduction 
and Appendices. Eight Lectures. Preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, in the year 1889, on the foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By THomas Ketty Curyne, M. A., D. D. 
8vo, pp. xxxviii, 517. New York : Thomas Whittaker, 2 & 3 Bible House. 
1891. 

Tuis is preéminently a book for scholars by a scholar. The Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture here edits what the Bamp- 
ton Lecturer of 1889 has spoken to the University of Oxford. In the 
preface he states his object to critics. ‘It is primarily historical, but 
also in a very real sense apologetic.” To fellow-students he makes ap- 
peal. They are asked as only students can be to ponder first one part 
and then another of his argument. Here is art! This involves keep- 
ing that argument in view for a long time as the hurrying masses cannot. 
The very complexity of the problem is, to a competent scholar, the 
strongest recommendation of his theme. The author is no fledgling. 
Hence he does not hesitate to mark out the way to study his book. He 
would have it read first without, and next with, the notes and appendices. 
Some of his older readers would possibly do well to read the second part 
before the first. Interestingly, almost pathetically, the commentator on 
the Prophecies of Isaiah sketches his own antecedents as a student. 
How he began with Ewald and Schleiermacher, and ended with Graf 
and Kuenen, is recounted from an academic standpoint. Nor does he 
fail to link himself sympathetically with scholars like Robertson Smith, 
and Professor Driver, Professor Davidson, and Professor Briggs. He 
ventures to commend his work finally from the side of education as well 
as criticism. 

The contents of this volume, wherein the “ exercise of the critical 
faculty and of the historic imagination has been to the writer no less 
truly a religious work” than the worship of the sanctuary, are singu- 
larly rich. ‘They begin with a chronological table, covering the period 
from Jehoiachin’s captivity to Herod the Great. They end with two 
indices. The first is of names and subjects; the second of passages 
from the Scriptures and other ancient books. So exact and complete is 
the latter that it may serve as “a critical commentary on the Psalms and 
on related passages of the Bible.” The lectures are enlarged, but other- 
wise unaltered. Lecture I. is entitled the Psalter within the Psalter and 
an Analysis of Books IV. and V., which Lecture II. continues and con- 
cludes. Lecture III. treats of Maccabeean Psalms in Books II. and III., 
and of Psalms of the Pre-Maccabean, Greek, and of the Persian Period 
in Books II. and III. Lecture IV. discusses Psalm 72, as related to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Psalm 51, as not related to David. Lecture 
V. treats of the earliest of the minor Psalters and larger groups of 
Psalms in Book I. At this stage, when, according to the writer, the 
proof has been given that the Psalter belongs to the period of the Jewish 
Church (the 18th being the only possible pre-exile Psalm), occurs the 
transition to the theological part of the lecture. In Lectures VI., VII., 
VIIL., respectively, we may read of the God of the Psalter, Jehovah's 
sphere, agencies, and results, Human obedience and Divine loving-kind- 
ness, with much besides. The appendices contain last words on Macca- 


bean Psalms and other points, and signal the linguistic affinities of the 
Psalms. 
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It is needless to say that a programme so comprehensive is full of 
charm. The learning is minute and affluent. The style is frank and 
fascinating. One book of Scripture is made to illuminate another. Part 
I. might easily be enlarged into a synthetic introduction to the Old 
Testament. Part II. is a bold outline of the history of post-exilic 
Jewish religion down to the Advent. Not merely is the underlying 
principle sound; “ preconceived theological notions ought to be vigor- 
ously excluded from exegesis.” The author has practiced on his own 
theories. His extreme self-suppression has passed away. He has not 
been afraid to emphasize the permanent religious value of the mythical 
and legendary in the Old Testament. He has not disdained to avail 
himself of Assyriological studies so long as his fading vision would permit. 
In particular the church owes him much for the timeliness of his book in 
the present state of Pentateuch criticism. 

Whether all of his criticisms are accepted or not, it remains a last- 
ing service that one of the best of English scholars asserts that the 
religious ideas of the Psalter are not borrowed. We read with satisfac- 
tion the positive statement : “ It is only on such secondary points as the 
time of the first prayer, the number and personality of angels, and the 
existence of demons or evil spirits that we can imagine Jewish believers 
to have been directly and absolutely indebted to their new lords. To 
say that the lofty mysticism of the Psalms is of Persian origin is only a 
few degrees less rash than to derive it from Babylonia.” 

There are many who will be even more charmed and cheered by his 
lucid and persuasive story of the Rise of the Doctrine of Judgment after 
Death. Had any of the Psalmists an intuition of such a judgment of 
individuals? Yes. Psalm 48 is a protest against old Hebrew notions 
of Sheol. Death might be but a temporary defeat, was the great sur- 
mise. But the surmise of one generation is the hope of the next. The 
Mystical Psalms, the Guest Psalms, throb with this idea. ‘“‘ As for me I 
shall behold thy face in righteousness,” is almost a foreglance of the First 
Epistle of St. John. 

The writers are not indifferent to the hereafter. There is a moral 
compensation of the righteous beyond the grave. Heaven and hell were 
primarily states of the soul to Zarathustra. He believed in a vision of 
God after death. Can the Jewish church have been uninfluenced by 
this congenial religion? Surely not. The idea of eternal life that 
palpitates in the Psalter was no mere evolution out of the Semitic 
Sheol, no mere echo of the Platonic immortality of soul, it was the holy 
mate of the most ethical and spiritual portion of the creed of Ivan. 

It were easy to note many another virtue of Professor Cheyne’s remark- 
able work. ‘That, however, might blind us to certain serious faults. 
The form of the book is too intricate and repetitious for the best ser- 
vice as a manual. The tone of the writer is too subjective, arbitrary, 
and dogmatic for an audience as yet divided into warring camps. While 
it is entirely possible that the 68th Psalm was composed in the third 
century, it does not follow that Professor Cheyne is justified in language 
so magisterial as this. ‘ Pre-exilic the poem cannot be ; and I may add 
Maccabean it cannot be.” The 110th Psalm may refer to Simon Mac- 
eabzeus, and plausible arguments are no doubt advanced to that effect. 
Does that authorize the question : “‘ Who else can be meant but Simon ?” 
A more modest statement of the origin of the 72d Psalm would better 
preface it than the trenchant phrase: “The times are past when even 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge could say that in any other than the Christian 
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sense Psalm 72 would be a specimen of more than Persian or Mogul 
hyberbole and bombast.” 

We are disposed to agree with those also who hold that Cheyne’s 
position respecting David’s Psalms is extreme. He denies the ‘sweet 
Psalmist of Israel” each and all of the lyrics which not the super- 
scriptions only, but Ewald, Hitzig and Delitzsch ascribe to him. To be 
sure, there was an early tradition respecting the origin of Psalter L., 
making it Davidie. That was probably a misunderstanding. Why 
should such a man of war be on a higher spiritual level than in the 
books of Samuel? David was a gifted musician and secular poet. Not 
that all his compositions were non-religious. When he played before 
Jehovah with songs, some of them may have been made by him. Only 
we cannot consistently suppose that such religious songs of David tran- 
scended the spiritual capacities of the people. From the point of view 
of the history of art not less than from that of the history of religion, 
the supposition that we have Davidic Psalms presents insuperable diffi- 
culties. The only question is, considering how fond the Psalmists are of 
quotations, whether they may not have preserved phrases or verses of 
Davidie hymns, and whether the editors of the Psalms may not in the 
same conservative spirit have combined old Davidie with new and very 
un-Davidie material. In such opinions Cheyne is less near the truth, 
we are persuaded, than Canon Driver, who says it is not clear that none 
of the Psalins of Ewald’s list are of David’s composition. It will seem to 
more than one that the 18th Psalm has a real Davidie authentication in 
the appendix to Second Samuel, as well as in the inward dignity and di- 
vine favor of which the singer is conscious. Mark the kingly thoughts, the 
pure sense of right, of the brave and victorious warrior who had at heart 
his people’s welfare. Others will feel with Professor Steenstra that it 
is antecedently probable that a poet of such rare gifts, and of such warm 
enthusiasm for Jehovah and his service, would consecrate his powers in 
part to religious compositions. All the more in view of the close con- 
nection of ancient public life with religion, and the cultivation of sacred 
song in the schools of the prophets. If David and Psalmist are well 
nigh synonymous, does not the tradition presuppose a basis of fact ? 
What the chronicler states respecting David’s connection with psalmody 
may yet be recognized as more trustworthy than the theories of the 
gifted Bampton Lecturer. 

We do not imagine that Cheyne’s hypothesis of two Davids, the one 
the hero of the transition from rudeness to culture, and the other of a 
cunning art and a more spiritual religion, is likely to captivate the body 
of believers. 

But Cheyne’s emulation of Paul, the great reviser of exegesis, yet 
steeped in reverence, and Cheyne’s ambition to enable the English-speak- 
ing peoples to love and honor the Psalms, not less heartily but more 
wisely and in a more historical spirit, are worthy of the church’s admira- 
tion and enthusiastic praise. 


John Phelps Taylor. 


KANON UND TExT DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES. Dargestellt von Dr. FRANTS 
Bunt, ord. Professor der Theologie zu Leipzig. 8vo, pp. vi, 262. Leip- 
zig: Akademische Buchhandlung (W. Faber). 1891. 


This, like the work of Professor Wildeboer, noticed in the January 
number of this “ Review,” is a German edition, enlarged and brought 
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up to date, of a work which originally appeared in another language. 
Professor Buhl, who is Delitzsch’s successor at Leipzig, published in 1885 
a little volume in Danish, ‘“ Den Gammeltestamentlige Skriftoverleve- 
ring,” containing (pp. 1-56) a sketch of the history of the Canon, and 
(57-195) a history of the tradition of the Hebrew text and the ancient 
versions which form the chief part of our critical apparatus. ‘This 
second part of the book, by its clear and concise presentation of the 
actual state of our knowledge and its careful and reasonably full refer- 
ences to the literature, formed an excellent introduction to the thorny 
paths of Old Testament text criticism. In its new form its usefulness 
will be very much extended. 

In regard to the Canon, Buhl is inclined to take somewhat earlier 
dates for the close of the second and third collections than Wildeboer. 
He agrees with him that the canonization of the law is the work of 
Ezra; but thinks that we must go considerably back of 200 B. c. for the 
close of the Prophetic Canon, since it was generally recognized in its 
present extent by 170, and translated by 140. Josephus, writing about 
100 A. D., is a witness that at the end of the first Christian century the 
conception of a canonical collection of Scriptures was clearly defined, and 
the limits of the collection corresponded with our own. ‘The controver- 
sies in the Jewish schools are of a merely scholastic character, and were 
without any perceptible effect on popular opinion. He concludes that 
the third division of the Hebrew Canon had reached its present limits 
and its close before the time of Christ. The doubts which the dog- 
matic conception of Scripture aroused about some of these books led 
to a formal definition at Jamnia toward the end of the first century of 
our era. ‘The Bible of the Alexandrian Jews, and of their attitude to 
the Canon is examined. Ina second division the history of the Canon 
of the Old Testament in the Christian Church is briefly sketched. 

The second part of the work, the History of the Old Testament Texts, 
gives us an account of the critical apparatus, editions, and manuscript 
of the Hebrew text, collections of various readings, the Massora, quota- 
tions, ete. ; then of the versions, the Septuagint, the rival Greek trans- 
lations of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, Jerome’s Latin version, 
and the Vulgate, the ‘Targums, the Syriac versions. A second division 
is devoted to the external history of the text (writing materials, history 
of the Hebrew alphabet, vowel points and accents, divisions of the text), 
and to its internal history. This part of the subject is treated with some- 
what disproportionate brevity. Iam very glad to see that an English 
edition of this useful little book is announced. 

George F. Moore. 


LABOR AND LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. Volume II.: London, continued. Edited 
by CHARLES BootH. With maps and appendix under a separate cover. 
London : Williams & Norgate. Sold in New York by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Wiru the progress of Mr. Charles Booth’s work, its great significance 
begins to be more justly realized. It means very much, to begin with, 
that Mr. Booth, who with undue modesty appears merely as editor of 
the volumes, should have shown so large-minded a use of his time and 
means. It is to be hoped that in the future other successful business 
men, with a turn for exact investigation, may in other cities follow his 
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example. There is good reason to believe that the studies of Mr. Booth 
and those who have assisted him will mark the rise of a new school of 
economists, who shall find their special data in actual present conditions. 
At any rate, such studies will furnish a valuable corrective to results that 
are drawn from merely theoretical or merely historical considerations. 

The list of contributors to the present volume includes several names 
which did not appear in the first volume, and some of the earlier contrib- 
utors do not appear here. This is of course due to the fact that vol- 
ume ii. treats of Central and South London, while volume i. dealt espe- 
cially with the East End. Mr. Booth has wisely followed the plan of 
retaining only a few regular assistants, and of having each different dis- 
trict described by a person who has a close acquaintance with it. There 
is no falling off in the ability with which subjects are treated. One no- 
tices, however, the absence of the spirited writing of Miss Beatrice 
Potter. 

There are three specially important parts of volume ii., — the sketches 
of life from house to house in one part of Central London, the account 
of the many model tenement-houses that have been erected in London of 
recent years, and the description of the facilities for elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the metropolis. The state of life as actually shown 
gives color to the statistics, and tends to show that Mr. Booth certainly 
has not erred on the side of pessimism in his assignment of cases to the 
respective classes. There has been some controversy already among 
reviewers of the book as to the hopeful or discouraging bearings of the 
results presented. Some have been disposed to find the problem of pov- 
erty almost wholly in Mr. Booth’s two lowest classes, A and B, which 
are but 9.4 per cent. of the whole population of London; and to sug- 
gest that it ought not to be so difficult for the rest of Londoners to lift 
this residuum. But even from this point of view, it must be said that of 
the rest of the inhabitants, 73.2 per cent., according to Mr. Booth’s fig- 
ures, have the most they can do to take care of themselves, — leaving a 
somewhat small number who might easily be supposed to be available for 
rescuing the remnant at the bottom. The fact is that classes C and D, to 
any one who knows the circumstances, offer a serious problem of their 
own which it is a great mistake lightly to pass over. Mr. Booth de- 
scribes these classes as “including alike those whose earnings are small, 
beeause of irregularity of employment, and those whose work, though 
regular, is ill-paid.”” Mr. Booth himself includes these classes in count- 
ing the proportion of poverty for the metropolis. Under his calculations 
32.1 per cent. of the inhabitants of London are lower down than the 
condition of working-class comfort. The middle and upper classes con- 
stitute 17.4 per cent. When there is removed from this group the small 
shopkeepers, the counting-house assistants, and nearly all of the literary 
workers, one can see how few of the people possess the wealth of the 
world’s great capital. 

The account of the model dwellings is very valuable. It is the first 
connected treatment that has appeared, I think, of what has been done 
in London for the housing of the working class. The contribution of 
Miss Octavia Hill and that of “A Lady Resident” hold rather contra- 
dictory positions as to the good effects of the large blocks. It ought to 
be said, however, that Miss Hill in her work has undertaken the specially 
difficult problem of the housing of the casual workers, who live in one 
room; and also that the heroie struggle she has made against London 
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poverty now for nearly thirty years, with its results so hard to be seen, 
must naturally have weakened hope. 


Robert A. Woods. 


ANDOVER. 


Hep Fast ror EnGianp. A Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar (1779-1783). 
By G. A. Henty. Author of “The Dash for Khartoum,” ‘“‘ Redskin and 
Cowboy,” “ With Lee in Virginia,” “Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ ‘In the 
Reign of Terror,” “By Right of Conquest,” ete. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. Pp. 353. $1.50. 

Tue Dasn ror Kuartroum. A Tale of the Nile Expedition. By G. A. 
Henty. Author of ‘Held Fast for England,” ‘‘ Redskin and Cowboy,” 
“ By Right of Conquest,” “* The Lion of the North,” “With Lee in Vir- 
ginia,” “ The Cat of Bubastes,” ete. With ten page illustrations by Joseph 
Nash, R. I., and John Schonberg. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1891. Pp. 382. $1.50. 

These are very healthy boy’s stories, full of adventure, yet only of 
such as might, with a legitimate use of the reader’s good-will, be sup- 
posed to befall a lad or young man of good parts, firm will, ready wit, 
good education, and sufficient means, engaged in the service of England 
at the great conjunctures noted. The first is interesting, as showing how 
a youth of seventeen, by the force of nature, ability, and superior train- 
ing, came virtually to command a vessel of some importance without 
once forgetting his proper subordination, or ceasing to be the boy. The 
author succeeds in introducing an animated variety of characters without 
finding it necessary to bring in a villain, except an occasional glimpse ; 
although in the second story the plot turns on the confusion wrought by 
the nurse of one hero and mother of the other, who, however, falls out 
of the story, and leaves the abused parents to rejoice that they have ob- 
tained two sons instead of one. The manly and disinterested affection 
of the two young men, twin brothers, though nothing akin, and joint 
heirs to an estate, of which neither knows, and, ultimately, neither cares, 
whether he is the native heir or not, is wrought out in a very original 
way, and a way to make unselfishness seem a very desirable thing. It is 
just enough like “ Don John ” to be very different. The year’s adventures 
of the one brother in the desert, as captive of an Arab sheikh, until the 
other finds him out, are so described as to give us the wholesome impres- 
sion that the sheikh and his wife, within the range of their knowledge 
and ideas, are as thoroughly worthy people as if they had spoken English, 
and lived in London town. 

The dialogues are rather too didactic for the best dramatic effect, 
or would be if they were not so thoroughly wrought into the animation 
of the events, and the author inclines rather to the better fault of mak- 
ing his inferior characters speak too good an English, than, after the 
fashion of the “ Youth’s Companion” stories, not allowing anybody to 
speak good English for whom a “ realistic ” excuse can possibly be devised 
for speaking bad. Mr. Henty, we suppose, must be an Irishman, or he 
could hardly have given so lifelike a presentation of the drollery and 
brogue of an Irishman as in Teddy Burke, while leaving him thoroughly 
the educated gentleman. 

The author makes his readers share Queen Victoria’s exasperation at 
the inconceivable dilatoriness of the English government in undertaking 
to relieve Khartoum, for which Her Majesty has been roundly abused by 
idolaters of the Grand Old Man, although his eminent talents are allowed, 
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we believe, to be in general more efficient for domestic disintegration 
than for foreign consolidation, and having thrown away Khartoum and 
Gordon, he now stands avowedly ready to throw away Egypt into the 
bargain. It has even been discovered, by his determined glorifiers, that 
Gordon is ‘a myth.” As it seems, then, that he never existed, of course 
there was never any delay in relieving him. We are afraid that, by way 
of reprisals, somebody may claim to have discovered that Mr. Gladstone’s 
glorious part in the reconstitution of Italy is a myth. 

The range of motives in the two stories is that of a healthy and gen- 
erous pursuit of objects within the ordinary level of desire. ‘There is no 
attempt to go higher, and to follow Mr. Hughes, while of religion there 
is so faint a trace that, with a few trifling excisions, the two tales might 
serve for public school reading-books in a Western State, or even in the 
province of Victoria. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 


The Sabbath in Puritan New England. By Alice Morse Earle. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1891. Pp. viii, 335. $1.25. — 
This is full of minute particulars, which from a man’s pen would be apt 
to be stupid, but which this authoress makes very living. She succeeds 
in showing us the Puritan Sabbath in all its strictness, and yet in giving 
us to see that life in the time of our great-great-great-grandfathers was 
felt by them to be well worth living, that it had body, and warmth, and 
variety, and not a little jollity. This is something which male writers in 
general, even where they have had a good-will, have been of too clumsy 
a wit to accomplish. The authoress also, as is natural, shows us with 
peculiar distinctness how the supposed sombreness of Puritan congrega- 
tions was, almost from the beginning, lighted up by the variety and rich- 
ness, and even splendor of female attire. She gives also a very full 
development of the Puritan psalmody, words and music, and sympatheti- 
cally brings us to see how the soul of devotion could find a point of 
attachment even in all the barbarous degeneracy of the latter, giving 
force to the presentation by a very apposite quotation from Arthur 
Clough. ‘The book, in short, shows us a possible and actual, and not, as 
James Russell Lowell said of Brooks Adams and his book, a purely im- 
possible New England. 

The author gives us some droll pictures of the somewhat riotous tri- 
umphs of the awakening esthetic sense in the eighteenth century. Breok- 
lyn, Connecticut, in 1762, must have carried off the palm in the “ culler- 
ing” of its parish church. ‘The body of the house was painted a bright 
orange ; the doors and ‘ bottom boards’ a warm chocolate color ; the ‘ win- 
dow-jets,’ corner-boards, and weather-boards white. What a bright nose- 
gay of color! As a crowning glory Brooklyn people put up an ‘ Eclec- 
larick Rod’ on the gorgeous edifice, and proudly boasted that Brooklyn 
meeting-house was the ‘ newest, biggest, and yallowest in the county.’ ” 
“Seating the meeting,” with all the comical variety.of heart-burnings 
which it occasioned, above all, the unchivalrous displeasure of the young 
men when young women were allowed to build pews for themselves, is 
described in most amusing fullness of detail. Indeed, there is not a dull 
page in the book, which is pervaded equally with humor and with appre- 
ciative sympathy. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 











